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a STORY OF DOMESTIC !.iFE. 
BY CATHARINE LEDYARD. 
. 
OHAP. VIL—Continued. - 


Those who have never passed th 
row, to oe God is bet pga me ‘Giver, 
the Great Preserver, cannot love Him as they 
do to whom he has revéaled himself the Com- 


sor- 


forter and Healer. Happiness hardens the 
heart: grief softens and sanctifies it. Did 
Christ appear more lovely to that young man 
who had possessions, or to . i 
«oman who washed his ieet with her coe 
and Wiped them with the hairs of her head ? 

The reconciliation with her Heavenly Father 
made Grace yet more anxious for the forgive- 
ness Of her parents. Putting aside all the re- 
eutment and pride which had hitherto come 
between them, she wrote freely of her errors 
and her repentance, of her sorrows and her 
new-found joy. When the letter was des- 
patched, she was calmer than for a long time 
previous, and awaited the reply without impa- 
tience, though with much of hope. 

She was sitting one morning, trying to 
frame some plan of usefulness; she did not 
feel it her duty only to “ watch and pray,” but 
to act and labor as well. The subject that 
now possessed her mind was the reformation 
of her husband ; she longed to do him some 
good. It was very difficult to benefit him in 
any way, a3 he was rarely with her. He hated 
the dull room, with its old furniture and 
dingy walls; he hated the sight of Grace’s 
pale and wasted features; he hated the quiet 
manner, the languid air, which ill health and 
suffering had given her. She knew these 
things, and resolved to be cheerful, and make 
their pour home as attractive ‘as possible. 
There was very little encouragement; she had 
no charms for him now; still it was her duty 
0 try. 

“A lady and gentleman want to see you, 
uua’am,” said the little errand-girl of the estab- 
lishment, appearing at the door. 

Visiters were very unusual with Grace, and 
she wondered who these were. “Oh! if it 
only could be!” she exclaimed, as a wild idea 
, through her mind; “ but no, it is not pos- 
ible! ¥ 

It was possible, though ; and when she hast- 
ened into the room, she was clasped in her pa- 
rents’ arms. What a meeting it was! What 
vlfreproaches on either side ! How many 
tears, and what joy shining through and dif- 
fusing itself over all! 

“Come up in my room,” said Grace, after 

the first surprise was over, “we shall noi be 
interrupted there.” They went, through the 
passage, and up the narrow stairs. “What a 
miserable place! ” thought Mr. Lindley, as he 
glanced around the low-ceiled apartment, with 
its worn carpet and faded curtains; “it was 
to bring Grace here that he took her from us, 
was it?” 
_ Caroline’s eye fell on the cradle, yet standing 
in its accustomed corner. “ Dear little baby!” 
she said; “and we never knew you had it, till 
you wrote that it was dead.” 

“So you did not get my letter!” cried Grace. 
“Oh! mamma, I wish you could have seen 
Carrie; she was so good and so sweet, and she 
looked exactly like you. I never called her 
“baby,” but always Carrie, because it was 
your name.” 

She took a folded paper from her workstand 
drawer, and showed her mother a tiny curl ; 
% soft, so fine, so light, that it seemed more 
like a shadow than a lock of hair. 


“Teut it off the day she was buried,” said | P 


Urace, with a trembling voice; then she leaned 
ier head upon her mother’s shoulder, and eried 
Without restraint. Mr. Lindley felt. uncom- 
fortable, and tried to cheer her; Caroline, 
wore wisely, said nothing. Grace presently 
loked up, smiling through her tears. 

“Tam very happy,” she said, “but it made 
ue sad to think of little Carrie.” So she told 
ter mother of the dear baby’s pretty way 
ind showed its dresses, and the socks it had 
list worn. Caroline coula sympathize in her 
child’s feelings; the little creature, whom she 
had never seen, already held a place in her 
gentle and affectionate heatt. 

“You have seen enough of those things,” 
wid Mr, Lindley, at last; “they make you 
ook sagl, Grace, and I want to have you cheer- 
‘ul. I do not intend that you shall ever have 
«chance to be sorrowful again, when we have 
jou with us. Oh, dear child, if I have been 
Wickedly harsh, f will be the more tender here- 
after; and, indeed, I have snffered no less than 
you. That is all past, though. You must get 
mm 48 soon as you can, and we will be off. 
*n you must forget all about this wretched 
Pace, and the person who brought you here; 
you heed never sée either of them again.” 
ee, ou will find things just as you left them,” 
} : her mother ; “we have never altered your 

°m in the least. There are your books, 
A on the table, as they used to, and the 
dono c8ee hangs in its old the 
* rt. When we have you back again, it. will 

m almost as if you had never gone away. 

‘m quite impatient to get home; how soon 
“an you be ready, do you think ?” 
wm did not immediately reply; a cruel 
ta Piva was going on in her mind. Never 
my looked so dear, so precious, as now ; 
i a With images of peace,:and love, and 
fe h ° pass her life there, caring tenderly 
. Jer parents, secure of their affection, ato- 


Pe The far as in her lay, for the sorrow 
Her ~y caused them, seemed sweet indeed. 


fe here was so lonely, so unloved; it 


Would be doubly } 
y lonely when they were gone; 
Me should ‘she stay for ? Seocinbe did not 
et her—he would be glad to have her go. 
saa © must stay—she felt it. With a reso- 
prey She turned her eyes from the sweet, 
| ig of home, to the dreary lot that 
“What is the matter, Grace?” 
Mer. “You look pile? thin ever ‘aang 
e ‘matter is, dea ” she 
- I cannot go with jon <r amen 
“Not go with us!” said Mr, Lindley, i . 
a . xh on earth is to hinder yout” o 
“lt would not be right ; 
husband,” she said, tn é Bos ee 
; “Are you in your sense®, Grace? Not leave 
: man who has neglected you, and insulted 
this ‘y . way that it makes my blood boil to 
ater , " Is it possible that you love him, 
“I did not. say 11 im,” repli 
i y oved him,” replied Grace, 
rie et I think it is my duty to remain 
. Your notions of duty ate 
, a overstrain 
ald said her the fy “awhy shold ie 
a ‘o be treated as you have been? He bes 
Tdia Whatever on you.” pt ge 
Mr 1:4 00t mean to see his face again,” said 
w ley ; “T meant to take you away with 
of enn ery Right, te 
hig US¢ience about it, ill aoe 
right enact; though, it my opi 
ee cither to give or to. 
Rue ely and fully, aa am so 
Matisfy y, ") si will g° pa a 
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meetin 


remain 
Bae reo y without her. 

ed Mr. Lindley to his wife, “she has all 
2A ne tao rege a oernocy that she 
rather rejoices in prospect trials, 
because she too them.” ; 
“JT think,” replied Caroline, “that she looked 
like anything but rejoicing, when she bade us 
good-bye this morning.” - 

CWAP.IX, us 
Grace found it very ate when her pa- 

e left alone again. 
she tried to fulfill 


every duty, 
tian li 





w, and failed to satisfy her 
~ Night after night, as she’ re- 
viewed the actions of the day, and found herself 
erring always, perfect aever, she grew almost 
disheartened. She was of a haughty, self-re- 
liant nature, which education had strengthen- 
ed and developed. This perpetual defeat, where 
she most wished to succeed, harassed her, and 
she found her only refuge in perpetual effort. 
Freed from despondency, she was in great 
danger of spiritual pride. It was very difficult 
for her to feel that she “overcame” not by any 
virtue of her own, .but only through the grace 
of another ; it was hard for her, when she, tri- 
umphed, to triumph only “in the Lord.” Thus 
her life was an afmnost incessant self-conquest. 

You must not think from this that Grace 
was stern or bigoted. She had never been as 
gentle, as patient, as uniformly cheerful, in the 
whole course of her existence. It was strange 
that she could be cheerful in her circumstances, 
one would think ; but the inward peace is not 
dependent on the outward condition. 

The parents wrote often and most affection- 
ately to her. Mr. Lindley had resolved to re- 
tire from business, and to reside in the city 
where his child’s abode’ seemed fixed: The 
— of hoving her father and mother near 

er was of course very pleasant to Grace, and 
she grew quite impatient for their arrival. 

As regarded any hope of benefiting Sey- 
mour, she had been disappointed. She might 
be ever so cheerful, ever so kind, but that did 
not render her society valusble to him. That 
she was good, a great deal better than he de- 
served, he often acknowledged to himself; but 
he did not care for goodness. So he kept on 
his old ways, wild and dissolute as ever. The 
severe illness of his father by and by sum- 
moned him to M , hie native place. He 
bade Grace a kind farewell, and left her ; she 
never saw him again. The death of his father, 
occurring in a few days, left him in possession 
of a large and unincumbered fortune. He wrote 
to Grace, announcing the fact, and for some 
weeks she heard no more; at the end of that 
time a second letter reached her. It contain- 
ed the information that he would be far on his 
way to Europe when she read it. “ Whether 
I shall ever come back or not,” he wrote, “I 
cannot say. It depends altogether upon the 
agreeahility of the Old World. If I like it 
better there than here, I shall remain. 








grieve you much ; I know of no earthly reason 
why it should. You can now go home to your 
parents, (who will be delighted to have you 
with them.) and will be much happier than I 
could make you. In fact, you have every rea- 
son to congratulate vensailt on the ¢hange. I 
have made arrangements with Messrs. T: 
& B , by wh'ch you will receive annu- 
ally the income ot a third of my estate, jus: as 
if you were my w-dow, you see. 
“Adieu, Grace, my good, kind wife, for such 
you have been, and I am willing to admit it. 
If your devotion did not attach me, it was be- 
cause I was fickle by nature, and utterly inca- 
able of a lasting affection. Being my nature, 
it was not my fault. I do not pretend to say 
as much in excuse of my treatment of you, at 
times, though I trust you have forgiven it, and 
that we part friends.” 
Grace certainly felt no sorrow at the recep- 
tion of this letter; as soon as circumstances 
permitted, she returned to her father and 
mother. I believe they would have been thank- 
ful for almost any dispensation that restored 
her to them. 
Henry Seymour sailed in the President. The 
non-arrival of that vessel at her destined port 
soon caused the greatest alarm and anxiety on 
both sides of the Atlantic. As weeks and 
months passed on without tidings of her, the 
interest died out, and she was given over as 
lost. I do not know that any authentic in- 
formation has been received concerning, her to 
this day. 
' Grace was anxious and alarmed like others, 
and when the certainty of the vessel’s loss be- 
came more and more apparent, she was deep- 
ly shocked and grieved. -It would have been 
no light thing if the merest acquaintance had 
disappeared in a manner so sudden: and mys- 
terious ; but when her husband, and the father 
of her child, was taken, it was very sad and 
awful. 
Years heve passed since then, and she still 
lives with her parents, in that pleasant house 
in Derwenton, She is a pale, slender woman ; 
there is no trace about her of the beautiful and 
animated Grace Lindley. People in general 
say that she is sadly altered, and pity her as 
the victim of a most unhappy marriage. Her 
father, seeing what she is, and what she might 
have been, sometimes feels thé pang of disap- 
inted ambition. It seems to him that Grace’s 
ife has been without result. 

She takes a higher view of the matter. She 
feels that to be good and to be useful are the 
holiest aims, the best ambition of a human 
soul. She sees that her present life, imperfect 
as it may be in the eyes of God, and even of 
man, is the only life truly worthy of her ; since 
it is an earnest, ceaseless aspiration after Infi- 
nite excellence—a continual following in the: 
footsteps of the Lord. 

THE END. 








FROM MICHIGAN. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Srr: The great struggle for Presi- 
dent is.now over, and Hunkerism will reign 
triumphant for the next four years, There can 
be no mistaking the course General Pierce 
will pursue. He was a supporter of the Gag 
Law, which would almost di a Louis Na- 
poleon to. go for. In his letter of acceptance 
he says that none of his acts or words have 
ever been inconsistent with that of the 


Baltimore Democratic platform which enacts 
that liberty pean as action are forbidden 
on the Slavery question, and we will not, I 
pe a on r Png find nies 
ef ¢ & Democrat, in 
of Free Speech, Free Men, and Free Labor, 
— not fae ort him, and hundreds were of 
- a , hot, it is true, in 


give quite as many votes for Hale as 
ew Buren, but we 7 tai 









« Poor child!” 


but her attainments in the Chris-} 


“T do not suppose, Grace, that this news will |. 


“under the blanket, which I lifted carefully from 
‘above them ; the bright blue eyzs looked at me 


; erumiaak x 

A ns ied 

al: the third summer 
|| leave off her mischievous 


Cass wrote his famous letter avowing 


his Anti-Wilmot Proviso doctrines, that he 
must have been deranged, or out of his head, for 


nobody in their right mind could deny the right 
of to prohibit Slavery in the Territo- 
ries, wever, when he got nominated over 

C¥éliand, (a Wilmot Proviso Democrat,) he 
different 


came-out in his m with very 


has sold out to Hunkerism. We shall mark 


right. Our Governor elect, (McClelland,) we 

believe, maintains the integrity of his princi- 
es, and was nominated for Governor, to keep 
im out of the United States Senate. 


Wor tha National firs” 
BESSY : 
A CHRISTMAS MEMORY. 


7 — 


BY HARRIET N, NOYES. 


Our annual festivals bring with them sorrow- 
ful memories. There is a vacant seat at many 
a board ; there is a voice the less in the festal 
song; there is a smiling face gone, even from 
our own fireside, for which we look vainly, for- 
getting for a moment that the grave has shut 
it in from our sight forever. Few indeed ave 
they for whom the merry Christmas is not the 
less merry for its memories of the absent or the 
dead ; few are they to whom it is not the holier 
for the yearnings that come with it for the 
loved and lost; to whose hearts it brings no 
deeper feelings than are their wont, and no 
more earnest looking toward the better coun- 
try. It was the festival of my childhood, when 
Saint Nicholas was a verity eatablished beyond 
question to my simple faith by the gifts which 
he left in the chimney corner for many years. 
It is a festival to be kept sacred still, hallowed 
by the memory of a brief, beautiful life, which 
came, and went whither it had come, long, 
long ago, of whose influence uffon my heart | 
would fain give you a trace to-day. 

I remember of being, awakened unusually 
early by old Elsie, one Christmas morning, 
when I was five years old. There was a pecu- 
liar smile on her broad Scotch face, and a 
queer twinkle to her eyes, which I had learned 
that she always wore whén she had something 
to tell me. 

Then I remembered that I had hung my 
stocking in the chimney corner the night be- 
fore, for good Santa Claus to fill in his custom- 
ary round; and my first question was— 

“ What did he bring, Elsie?” 

“ And what do you think, Miss?” 

“ A new book—w« picture book.” 

“ No.” 

“Oh, then, some boxes, or birds, or sugar 
kittens.” 

“No ; not that, either.” 

“A new doll, then, or a rag baby,” I said, 
despairingly ; for I remembered my already 
pe famijy, and preferred something 
else, 

“Yes, a baby; and though it is not for you, 
you may come and see it if you like.” 

And she took me, no wise pleased with the 
new present, in her arms, and carried me into 
the kitchen. It was not yet light, but there 
was a blazing fire of logs in the deep, wide fire- 
place, revealing to wy wondering eyes the new 

aby, enveloped in blankets and laid snugly 
in my old cradle, which had been brought from 
its resting place in the garret, and placed in 
the corner for the new comer. Yes, there was 
the new baby. It was bigger than Susannah, 
or Jane, or Ellen Maria—bigger even than 
Miss Rosa Matilda, with her staring waxen 
eyes, and her stiff kid arms—a most notable 
doll, in my estimation, since she was no home 
manufacture, but a genuine importation, all 
the way from Montreal, only the Christmas 
before ; and, besides the extra size, the new 
one had a different look to it, somehow. The 
Tittle red fists were clenched tightly together 


very curiously, and said, plainly enough, “There 
is no mistaking me ; | am a real live baby.” 

In answer to my eager inquiries, Elsie only 
said that it was my sister, and her name was 
Elizabeth. My sister! It was not a new word 
tome. I remembered a covered basket which 
had stood on the highest shelf in the closet ever 
since my recollection, and which my mother 
had but once lifted down, and showed me a 
little pink satin hood, a plaid cloak, some 
frocks, and half-worn aprons and shoes, and, 
with tears dropping fast upon them, she told 
me of a little sister who had gone up to heaven. 
None the less a wonder to me was the stranger, 
so sadderfly and mysteriously sent to our house- 
hold. She was a wonder to me all that day, 
and the néxt, and the next. I longed for her 
to speak; I formed vain conjectures of what 
she would tell me of that heaven from whence 
my mother said she had come. At night I 
kept myself awake a long time, thinking and 
wondering ; and I rose fearfully in the morn- 
ing, lest she might be gone back thither, as one 
had gone before. . 

As ne passed on, and the novelty wore 
away, I lost my fear of losing her, and learned 
to love her so that she seemed a part of my ex- 
istence. I was never tired of observing her, 
and noticed delightedly every new manifesta- 
tion of intelligence, longing still for the time 
to come when she would speak to me, and walk 
with me, and sit by me, who had been so soli- 
tary heretofore. 

s she grew older, I took the spoiling of my 
household treasures patieutly at her hands ; for 
she usurped, as of right, and -vithout resistance, 
my dolls, and dogs, and kiiiens, and picture- 
books ; and she used them without mercy. She 
broke off Susannah’s nose and ate the sugar 
kitten’s ears, at the first onset ; she tore up my 
picture-books, and pulled out Miss Rosa Ma- 
tilda’s flaxen ringlets, and broke her arms; in- 
deed, her depredations were limited only by 
the scantiness of my treasures, or her inability 
of reaching them as she pushed herself about 
the house with a chair, all the while gurgling 
her unintelligible vernacular, as though she 
were doing the best thing with the best grace 
in the world. As she dispensed with the chair 
and went by herself, her inroads became still 
more alarming to me. Poor puss, who had 
hitherto held a possession of the 
hearth-rug, was rudely routed from her premi- 
ses, pinched, pulled, and dragged, until she lost 
all patience, and returned green glances, 
scratches, and growls. The great house-dog, 
however, bore her assaults with commendabie 
fortitude, ing at her with an air of self- 

preciation, and with an evident consciousness 
penny juite above retaliation. When 
she went out of doors, she was not abandoned 
by this destructive, tear-te-pieces spirit. The 
bads of the peony, which I had watched trem- 
blingly ever since they put up their heads in 
the and frosty spring, were laid in long 
rows upon the door-step, and the solitary sur- 
vivor upon thestem blossomed gorgeously, only 

ring torture, as its leaves 


came, she began to 
ways, and seemed to 
tured Once more to resume her place in 


er, 
k be her 
jess in impor- 
- Susannah 
1 of an 








views. We have but little doubt that Stuart 
these traitors to Freedom when the time comes | W 


pine; and at nightfall » sat. down wearily, 









and watched the sum squpon the mountains 
over thé lake. In the sppg we went out again, 
for there were violets bksoming all along the 
— of the forest whe the genial sunshine 
vad fallen, and farthq back in the shadow 
was the trailing arbys, the glory of our 
Northern spring-time:| © © ‘ 
Darlings of the forest! 


Blossoming alone 


hen earth's grief is son 
For her jewels gono— | 
Ere the last snow-drifirel 
have blown. 


der hui 
And soonted by the woodthat gathered sweets for 
you? 
“Were not mortal sorrow 
An immortal shado, 
Then would I to-morrow 

Such a flower be made, 

And live in the dear woodiwhere my last ehild- 
hood played,” 

Then came another sumer and autumn of 
wandering, and she who jent with me grew 
each day more beautiful ad spiritual, until I 
looked at her again fearfuy, and the dread of 
losing her came back upn me so strangely 
that it seemed a dark shadow about me every- 
where, by the fireside andpn the hills, still a 
cloud-curtain to be lifted o earth no more. 

Darling Bessy! Rememering her as I do 
now, with tearful wonde, those beautiful 
words of Mrs. Norton havéa deep meaning to 
my heart: “Children! the are a sacred hap- 
piness. Nearer to glory tky stand than we, 
in this world and the next It was a gentle 
and not unholy fancy tha made the Portu- 
guese artist, Siquiera, in on of his sweet pic- 
tures, form of millions of inant faces the floor 
of Heaven; dividing it thus rom the fiery vault 
beneath, with its groups oj the damned and 
lost. For how many has ths image been real- 
ized! How many have beensaved from despair 
or sin by the yoice or smie of these uncon- 
scious little ones! ” 

The fifth Christmas after the advent of our 
Bessy brought with it a sorm of sleet and 
snow, such as the winter hid mt seen before. 
It was a dreary night to us, # we gathered 
closer to the fire-light, and listend to the wail- 
ing wind and the sleet, driving in rattling 
showers upon the windows. Fater had gone 
to Montreal; and, for some mystrious reason, 
we were not to hang up eur stoctings for our 
annual gifts until he came home. |The servant- 
man had also gone three miles away to visit a 
dying relative ; so our prospect was at least a 
lonely one in that stormy night, alone and un- 
protected, on that remote hill-side. We sat 
untilnearly midnight—mother Elsie, and I—for 
Bessy had been tucked into her little bed long 
before, with the last words of that world-wide 
child-prayer upon her lipsp— 

“Tf I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.’ 

To while away the hours, my mother told 
long stories of what had happened when she 
was a little girl, which it was always my de- 
light to hear—of her mother and her step- 
mother, of the hardships and sacrifices of early 
settlers in more troublsome times. 

I Jay wide awake a long titae that night, re- 
ealling what my mother had told nip, and 
listening to the wind as it méaned dismally 
through the attic, heaping long white drifts 
upon the floor. Then I dreamed of a Christ- 
mas tree, that flung wide shadows over the 
snowy sward, and whose top was lost among 
the stars. And there were white-robed chil- 
dren that had wings, looking down through its 
branches—beautiful faces, on which there was 
no trace of sorrow, no line of care; and glorious 
eyes, solemn, serenely earnest eyes, looking 
down upon me the whole night long, And 
there was one of these children, far up towards 
the shining stars, which, as it disappeared, 
looked downward wistfully, wildly, so that | 
thought I recognised her, and awoke with the 
cry of Bessy upon my lips. Eléie was standing 
bire a frightened look at my bedside, and she 
said— 

“Bessy is very ill, darling; you must come 
immediately to wait upon mother, while [ go 
for Mrs. Giles.” 

I arose quickly. My mother sat holding 
Bessy in her aris, from whom | heard a hoarse, 
labored breathing, which I recognised at once 
as the tersible croup—terrible, as they only 
can know it who have watched out the life of 
@ precious child, powerless to render efficient, 
seasonable relief. The only remedies at hand 
had been vainly used, and Elsie started out 
bravely in the storm for Mrs. Giles, the nurse 
of the neighborhood; for there was no physi- 
cian nearer than five miles, and the neighbor 
was a mile away. 

An hour went by—an hour which, measured 
by the sufferings of the watchers of the death- 
couch, had lengthened itself to months and 
years. The child breathed quicker and hoars- 
er, until the stifled respiration seemed scarcely 
to come at all; and she threw up her arms 
spasmodically in her death struggle, wrestling 
vainly under the hand pressing every moment 
more heavily, more agonizingly, upon her heart. 

Once again the blue eyes opened beseech- 
ingly, and then she lay still, looking upward, 
while an expression of quiet, heavenly rapture 
settled down upon the beautiful face, and | 
felt that she was dead. Dead! dead! how ter- 
rible its agony for him who feels its meaning 
for the first time; how real the consciousness 
which it brings to the soul of the presence of 
supernatural agencies, felt, known, as surely 
as though the actual sight, rather than the 
spiritual instinct, had discerned them. 

They came at last—the kindly hands to which 
we looked for aid came only to wrap the shroud 
about the dreamless sleeper, and fold the little 
dimpled hands over the breast whose joyous 
throbbings were stilled forever, Oh! not less 
wonderingly than at the first, 1 looked upon 
her, and longed to know more of the land 
whither she had gone, as for the first time 
a vague dread of the mysterious “to-come ” 
sank deep into my heart. 

I looked over into the little coffin when they 
carried it out the lonely dwelling, | watched 
the lowering it into the grave, and shuddered 
at the rattling vf the frozen earth upon it— 
“that final sound which mortality awakens on 
the utmost verge of sense, as if in the vain ho 
of bringing an echo from the spiritual world.” 

Oh, how solitary seemed the old house with- 
out the merry voice, the quick pattering of lit- 
tle feet, the bright eyes that had made it 
cheery so long! : 

To-day—her birthday to earth and to 
heaven—I remember that she has been in Par- 
adise for fifteen years. : 
Brief, blissful ‘life! it has not been a vain 
thing upon the earth; for weeping eyes looked 
yearningly after her, and loving hearts, cher- 
ishing still her memory, desire the more earnest- 
ly to be there where the long-lamented shall 
be seen and rejoiced in again without fear ; 
“for there shall be no more death, neither sor- 
row, nor crying, neither shall there be any 
more pain, former things aro passed 
away.’ 





For the National Bra. 
TO THE CITIZENS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
te ins Rae ions are now 
ping ane iy t's gene ns a 
our to induce the 
act to increase the | 


‘militia. tax. To 





h summer, she watched with me, 


-.| the common school funds, and to om- } at 


mon school purposes. it is hoped that some 


Legislature to pess.an | 


Fe rey an eck [erat Guar areed hope, and should nerve him 





The undersigned, citizens of county, 
respectfully ask your honorable bodies not to 
increase the militia tax, but an act which 
will transter the present sax: ba bolvanl directors, 
to be applied by them to common school pur- 
poses. And your Petitioners will ever pray. 


EXTRACTS FROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Honesdale, Dec. 29, 1852-—I sincerely thank 
you for your able exposure of the abominable 
"ac. gi in the Senate, of Messrs. Hale, 

umner, and Chase. It is decidedly rich to 
hear Mr, a speak of these gen 


; men as 
being “ outsi 


e of healthful organizations,” 

hen every new development .shows the cor- 
ruption of the old parties, Consis , thou 
art indeed a jewel, and none the less so when 
found in Congress. 


Sugar Grove, Warren co., Pa., Dee. 18, 1852. 
I arrived in our village on the day of election, 
and communicated to the friends of liberty 
that I had received a sheet of State and elect- 
oral tickets in the Era, there was a rally 
made, and a County and State ticket got up as 
soon as possible; and by 11 o’clock we got our 
ticket out, to the surprise of the two old par- 
ties; and the result was, there were forty-one 
votes found in the box for the candidates of the 
Free Democracy. I do not know that there 
was a Liberty ticket in any other town in the 
county. There were some preparations made 
for the Presidential election, a few meetings 
held, and lectures by Dr. James Catlin and 
others. I have not seen the official returns of 
the county; but from the best information [ 
have had, the result of the election was, that 
in the town of Sugar Grove there were 78 votes 
for the Hale and Julian electors; in Pine Grove, 
38 ; in Freehold, 51; and in Spring Creek and 
Brokensbraw there were some few votes given, 
the number I do not know. I would here oor- 
rect a mistake that ocourred in the official vote 
of Pennsylvania, published in the Era a few 
weeks since—I think in the number of the 25th 
November. The liberty vote of Warren county 
is put down at 60, when it should have been 
near 180. , 


Terrytown, Bradford cn, Pa. Dec. 14, 1852. 
Mr. Wilmot’s popularity carried the Free Soil 
Democrats of this district for General Pierce at 
the late election; but I have heard several of 
them say, since the election, that they -will 
never again vote for Pierce, or any other can- 
didate, on such a platform. Of this there is no 
certainty: hundreds of men, in almost every 
district, follow in the wake of a few party 
leaders. I am fearful that Mr. Wilmot; in the 
matter of Free Soil, is like the class of persons 
St. Paul speaks of in Heb. vi, 4, 5, 6, “ impos- 
sible to be renewed.” 

Let us be patient, and hope for the best. 

Ed. Era. 


Jacksonville, Ill., Dec. 10, 1852.—Enclosed I 
send you fifteen dollars, which will pay for the 
ten copies of the Era, &c. -Every one of the 
above subscribers are from slaveholding States. 


Canton, Iil., Dec. 8, 1852.—Enclosed you will 
find a remittance for thirty-two subscribers to 
your invaluable paper. Your friends here are 
doing all they can to advance the cause of hu- 
manity and freedom, having resolved to con- 
tinue their county and township organizations, 
and, instead of filing their papers as heretofore, 
distribute them in the more remote districts, 
that many more may be induced to read for 
themselves, and in future be better prepared to 
act intelligently in voting for men who will en- 


human rights and freedom, both at home and 
abroad. 


Fredericktown, O.,, Dec. 18, 1852.—Thank 
Providence, our Anti-Slavery Whig friends, 
whose motives we have never doubted, are now 
thoroughly loosed from their delusion, and the 
way opens before them so plain thai one would 
think they will not hesitate to folicw therein 
But iime only will show whether they will 
make good their Anti-Slavery professions, ».0d 
where they will be found in another struggie 
between freedom and oppression. 


Bridgeport, O., Dec. 16, 1852.—Since the 
Presidential election, it is not an uncommon 
ocevrrence to hear Whigs and Democrats say 
they have cast their last vote for Slavery and 
its tools, There is a general inquiry for infor- 
mation. It is not so difficult to obtain subscri- 
bers to your paper ; it is just the thing to en- 
lighten the minds of the people. With Hale 
and Julian in the campaign of ’56, the Free 
Democracy will poll a vote that will*compel 
Slavery to yield its exorbitant claims. 


Watkins, Chemung co, N. Y., Dec. 27, 1852. 
In this town (Dix) were polled fifty votes for 
the Free Democracy ; and this too without any 
systematically organized effort. With system- 
atic effort, more than double that number 
might have been polled. We will more than 
prove this true in ‘56. 


Summerfield, Noble co., O., Dec. 23, 1852.— 
The cause of Liberty is still upward and on- 
ward here. I believe that I have not told you, 
in any previous communication, that we elect- 
ed the Hon. John P. Hale here by 22 majority 
over his highest opponent—I mean in this 
township. 


Milford, Conn., Dec. 16, 1852.—I have con- 
sidered this the hardest place in all New Eng- 
land. When I came here, five years since, 


there was not one copy of the Era taken at 


this office. Last year we numbered four, and 
the coming year fourteen. 


ground that we have gained has been strongly 
contested. Hale and Julian received 16 votes, 


town. 


So. Jackson, Me., Dec. 17, 1852.—It appears 
quite apparent that the South will get their 


I fear the party North will be held by a divi- 
sion of the spoils between the Hunker and Free 
Soil portions. This policy will secure nearly 
the entire strength of the Democratic organiza- 
tion. I think Pierce will not make the Web- 
ster blunder, of trying to Hunkerize ® great 
party by proscribing a section of it, but will 
adopt a more effectual method to gccomplish 
the same object, by buying it in with the 
“loaves and fishes.” ‘The vote in this S‘ate, 
considering the day—a very rainy one—is an 
encouraging one. On a close canvass there are 
undoubtedly 12,000 voters, good and true. 
There are as many independent voters as in 
748, with a large gain in public sentiment. 


Vanceville, O., Dec. 21, 1852.—The perpetu- 
ity of our institutions depends upon the intelli- 
gence of her citizens ; they must be freed from 

ty trammels and prejudices, ready to em- 

race the Demoeratic idea, wherever d 
and to receive the truth, in whatever form it 


‘a oth ill drop expediency, cut loose 
and act; they will drop ex ey, cu 

their barks from their ancient moorings, and, 
guided alone b i Er u ely land 
in the haven of truth, For the t 
of this object, our main 


hope is in the Press. _ 
17, 1852.—We had no,organi- 
Sidney, Dec iH nen. 


‘gation, and but little oppor bor. | J 

This will be obviated ppaeye dE oy Sa 
an d_ increase is cer- 

min the vat the election, inste dis- 


ought to inspire every Free Demo- - 
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deavor to secure and extend the blessings of 


Our gain at the 
polls has been slow and sure, and every inch of 


the highest vote ever cast for Liberty in this 


asking from the in-coming Administration, and 


spay Ord 


our recent Congressional election in this State 
has taught a lesson which | trust we shall not 


be slow to forget—that “the price of libert: 
is eternal vigilance.” t : 


Dexter, Washtenaw co, Mich., Dec. 18, 1852. 
Since election, party lines have been so much 
slackened, that it is much easier procuring sub- 
scribers for papers that advocate the claims of 
freedom, than it was in the midst of a heated 
contest. There are tens of thousands who voted 
with the old parties at the last election, who 
look back upon the principles involved in that 
contest with no other than feelings of disgust. 


Franklin, Lenawee co., Mich, Dec. 14, 1852. 
1t affords mu rear wo be aDIE to IM- 
crease your subscription list by the addition of 
five or six new names, because it affords evi- 
dence of the spread of sound principles and the 
ultimate success of our righteous cause. I have 
beengamused, in my canvass for subscribers, at 
some of the reasons for refusing to subscribe; 
here is one: 

Canvasser.—“ Mr. C., will you subscribe for 
the National Era? It is a good paper.” 
~ No, sir, for I never knew any one take the 
Era but he became an Abolitionist.” 

Like the Florentine philosopher, he refuses 
to look through your telescope, for fear ef being 
convinced of his error. 


West Troy, Dec. 25, 1852.—Are the Free 
Democracy to be told, and duped into the be- 
lief, that the “influences at Washington ” are 
any other or any different from those which 
have emanated from there, through thespeeches 
of such men as John P. Hale, Charles Sumner, 
S. P. Chase, and others equally eminent, and 
of whom we are equally proud ? 

Would to Heaven that our Washington in- 
fluences were increased a thousand fold; that 
the principles set forth and advocated in the 
columns of the Era were pressed home upon 
the heart and conscience of every voter in the 
patibn. We should then expect speedily to see 
the demon of oppression “fall as lightning 
from heaven, and the genius of freedom en- 
throned in his stead.” 





For the National Era. 
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MARK SUTHERLAND: 


OR, 
POWER AND PRINCIPLE. 
HY EMMA D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH. 


CHAP. I. 
The Collegian’s Supper. 
“ Filled is life’s goblet to the brim.” — Longfellow. 


“Inpra!” exclaimed Mark Sutherland, ri- 
sing at the head of his table, and waving high 
the brimming glass, while his fine dark coun- 
tenance lighted up with enthusiasm. A young 
Ajax in athletic beauty and strength stood the 
young Mississippian, until— 

“India!” responded his friend Lauderdale, 
from the foot of the table. 

“India!” echoed the young men around the 
board, as they all arose, and, standing, honored 
the toast. Then the glasses jingled merrily 
down upon the table, and then— 

“Now that in blind faith we have worshipped 
your Goddess—who is India? I[s it a woman, 
or a quarter of the globe—your idolatry?” 

“India!” ejaculated the young Southerner 
with fervor. “India!” 
‘Oh! a woman! friend. a woman! 

had scarce been duller’ 
than to have harbored such a question! Fill 
high your glasses again, and 

‘> Twixt the red wine and the chalice’ 
let me breathe her beauty’sname. Gentlemen, 
are you ready? The Pearl of Pearl River!” 

“The Pearl of Pearl River!” responded Lau- 
derdale. 

“The Pearl of Pearl River!” re-echoed all 
those gay youths, as this toast was also quaffed 
standing, and the empty glasses rattled down 
upon the table. 

This was the parting toast, and the company 
broke up to separate. The young guests 
crowded around their youthful host with adieus, 
regrets, congratulations, and kind wishes; for 
all these opposite phrases were equally appro- 
priate, as will be seen. 

Mark Sutherland was the son and nephew 
of the celebrated: Pearl river planters—the 
three brothers Sutherland. He was the pros- 
pective possessor of three immense estates— 
being the heir of the first, betrothed to the 
heiress of the second, and co-heir with her to 
the third extensive plantation. He had just 
concluded a brilliant collegiate course with 
distinguished honor; he was soon to return 
South, to enter upon his patrimony, and claim 
the hand of his affianced bride, before he set 
forth upon his European travels. And this was 
his valedictory entertainment, given to his class- 
mates. For him, indeed— 

Filled was life’s goblet to the brim ! 

No wonder those fine strong eyes danced with 
anticipation as he-shook hands right and left. 
He was, up to this time, a frank, thoughtless, 
joyous, extravagart fellow—selfish because he 

new nothing of sorrow, and wasteful because 
he knew nothing of want. Affluent in youth 
health, and love—affluent in wealth, honor, an 
homage—he seemed to consider gold valueless 
as dust, and deference only his just due. He. 
“the heir of all the ages” past of thought and 
toil, had entered ape his intellectual inherit- 
ance with great eclat,; but as yet not one mite 
had he- added to the store; not one thought 
had he bestowed upon the great subjects that 
now engross all earnest minds. Too full of 
youthful fire, vitality, love, hepe, and joy, for 
any grave thought or feeling to find room in 
his brain or heart, was the planter’s son. How, 
indeed.. could earnest truth find entrance 
through such # crowd of noisy j to his 
heart. He stood upon the threshold of the 

indeed, and his face was set forward to- 
wards the future ; but not one onward step had 
he taken. Why should he trouble himself? 
The bounteous future was advancing to him, 
smiling, and laden with all the riches of life 
and time. With all the riches of life’ How 
should he, in his jubilant, unreflecting uature, 
recognise them for the spoils of life, and all life 
holds most sacred? . : 

But he stood, receiving the adieus of his 
young friends, and dealing out wholesale and 
retail invitations for all-and each to come and 
visit him, for an indefinite length of time, or 
until they were tired. At last, they were all 


Why, a beast 


ing some days with him, as his guest, at 
the Seiteve House. 

‘You are an enviable dog. Sutherland,” ex- 
| claimed the latter, clappmg him charpy pee 
the shoulder. “You are a mates so vil- 

lain! By my soul, it is enough to make a poor 
man like me dissatisfied with his lot, or the 
present arrangements of society, which amounts 
to i the same thing, I suppose. Deuce 
take if it aint to make me turn 
Agrarian, Chartist, Radical, or whatever may 
be the new name for Siviehd Gepeas! Just 
contrast our positions ] Here are at -one- 
and-twenty years of age, entirely free from all 
toil and care for the whole remainder of your 
life.. You will now return to a sumptuous 
ificent estate, where 








— Feo oer 


gone, except Lauderdale, his cham, who was pai 


“house, and the 
straight-backed chair and high-topped desk of 
the law shop. And no more love, or hope, or 
, in my life, than may be found bound up 

the covers of Coke upon Lyttleton. Or 
args oa turn pei tutur, = adver- 
gly r e youn tieman, a 

graduate of Yale College,” v feet ‘ 
who will be by this time the 


&e. ; gee doce 

grave head of a family, with several little do- 
mestic liabilities, will probably answer the ad- 
vertisement; and I shall find myself teaching 
the names of the keys of knowledge to young 
Mark and his brothers. Oh!”—— 

“Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha!” laughed 
Sutherland. 

UO, yrs perrvuize mie, raciuer: Buweews 
kind to me; for you'll say to yourself, and 
friends, ‘He was a college friend of mine, poor 
fellow” { fancy I hear and see yua saying it 
now, with that careless, cordial, jolly conde- 
scension of fours.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! My dear 
Lincoln! My dear fellow, why should that 
be? Why should you be pettifogger or peda- 

ogue, unless you have a vocation ior it? Why 
should anybody do what they don’t want to 


of stairs in a cheap Ned bith 


wishes to obtain,’ 


do? Life is rich——full of wealth, and love, and 
joy, and glory. Enter and take ion.” 
“Enter and take ion! Yes, that is 


what you can do. Life is full of wealth, and 
love, and joy, and glory, for you, indeed; and 

ou can -afford to mock me with those words! 

ut, never mind, my fine flamingo! I have 
heard the wise say that happiness is not so un- 
equally distributed, after all. And I, for one, 
don’t believe this cake of comfort is going to be 
80 very unjustly divided between us, or that you 
will have all the white sugar on the top, and I 
all the burnt paper at the bottom.” 

“See here, my friend, remember that we 
good-for-nothing ape coe are not initia- 
ted into the mysteries of the kitchen, and there- 
fore I don’t understand your culinary figure of 
speech at all.” 

“Qh, go on! goon! You're a young bear!” 

“A young bear! "Comrades! Oh, — are 
all gone! A young bear? Oh, I suppose fie al- 
ludes to my black whiskers and hair, and my 
shag ovezcoat!” 

“T mean your trouble is all before you!” 

“Trouble? Oh, my dear boy, that is a word 
without a meaning! Trouble ? Whatis trouble? 
What idea is the word designed to represent? 
Trouble? Oh, my dear fellow, it is all a mis- 
take, a mere notion, a superstition, a prejudice ; 
& saying of old folks, who, being near the verge 
of departure from this bright, glad, joyous, ju- 
bilant world, vainly try to console themselves 
by slandering it as a world of trouble, and talk 
of a better one to which they are progressing. 
If this world in itself is not ‘good,’ as the Cre- 
ator pronounced it to be in the beginning, by 
all the rules of comparison, how can any other 
world be said to be better?” 

“Well, | believe in the better world as much 
as they do; but look you! the pleasantest no- 
tion I have of Heaven is its being—being ” 

“Oh, don’t let it go any further—as good as 
this world, and only better as far as it endures 
longer. This world is full of all that is great 
and glorious for enjoyment! And, Lincoln, 
my fine fellow, enter and take possession! En- 
ter, | say, and take possession! Don’t teach or 
study law! Don’t plod, it is angentlemanly ! 
Somebody, I sappose, must teach and study 
luv4 and do such things—but don’t you. Do 
you leave it to those a—those persons a— 
those in fact who have the plebeian instinct of 
labor, you apprehend? They really enjoy work 
now! Just think of it! I suppose @hat gra- 
cious nature, intending them tc carry on the 
work of the world, endowed them with a taste 
for it! Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! But 
I’ve no vocation for it! Neither have you, my 
dear boy. Don’t force your nature in an op- 

ite direction to which it tends, therefore! 
nter life, and take possession ! ” 

“Humph! thank you! That is to say, ‘fol- 
low my attractions’ and if they ‘attract’ me 
to lead an idle life, and live upon other people, 
why, so much the better—they are my attrac- 
tions; and if they ‘attract’ me to pick my 
host’s pocket, er run away with bis daughter, 
it is the same thing by the same law.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! Oh, certainly; remember- 
ing that your host might experience an attrac- 
tion to blow your brains out.” 

“Pleasant points to be drawn to; I guess I 
shall not follow my attractions! [ll stick to 
the little law shop, and relieve weariness by 
grumbling. Some distinguished men have 
emerged trom those little la w-dens; and by the 
way, seriously, my dear Murk, I, that I, that 
you, even you, those very qualities out 
of which really distinguished men are formed, 
and that if destiny had not ‘thrust’ a sort of 
moneyed and landed greatness upon you, that 
even you would ‘achieve’ some judicial, politi- 
cal, diplomatic, or intellectual greatness of 
some sort.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! even I/ Well, that isa sketch 
of some possiblity, indeed. Even J, humph! 
Mais a nos mouton. Will you come home with 
met Do come and be my guest @ éterntlé—or 
until you win some rich Mississippi beauty. 
Woo beauty, not Blackstone, for a fortune. 
You have so much more genius for the first 
than for the last, my fine fellow. 


“Oh, then you would have me turn fortune- 
hunter, and, under cover of your friendship and 
introduction, aim at some heiress, and bring 
her down, and so secure wealth?” 

“Set fire to you, no/ Whom do you take 
me for? Do you think that J would present 
an adventurer to Southern creoles? No, sir / 
But I do want you to fall in love with a 
Southern beauty, and fortune would follow, of 
course.” 

“TI do not see it at all. There are several 
links wanting in that chain of reasoning. But 
apropos of beauty, love, and marriage. Tell 
me something more of Miss Sutherland, votre 
belle fiansée.” , 

“{ndia! listen, you.” And he took Lauder- 
dale’s arm, and turned to walk up and down 
the room for a confidential chat. “Listen 
you! I named her just now over the wine. 
regret to have done so. WouJd it were undone! 
Bat so it is; in some moment of excitement a 
word passes our lips, and it is unrecallable for- 
ever. She is so sacred to my heart, so divine 
to my soul! I often wonder if Helen of Argos 
were half as beautiful as she—my India!” 

“ What a strange, charming name that is 
for a woman !” 

“Ts it not? But rich, luxurious, and gor- 
8, in its associations, too—and that is why 
it was given toher. It suits her. She is India. 
Her mother was like her—a beautiful, passion- 
ate Havanienne, rich in genius, poetry, song— 
luxuriating in the heautif ul creations of others, 
yet far too indolent to create. More than all, 
she lost herself amid the iy el _ $e 
Moore, thence sh> named her on - 
pages And as the maiden badded and 
bloomed into Ree ore ma yes, I believe, 
after all, it was I who softened down her name 
to India. It has-the same derivation, it is the 
same same, in fact, Oh! and it suits her.” 

“ Deseribe your nonpareil to me.” 





“T ednnot, By my soul’s idolatry, 1 cannot. 
The best of beauty—the charm, the sdul, the 


divine of beauty—can never be described cr 
painted. It is spiritual, and can only be per- 
wei ” 


ved. 

“ Humph! Is she fair?” 
“ No—yet radiant.” 

“ Dark ?” 

“ No—yet shadowy.” 
on een 
eNG 
~“Short?? 


“ No, no; nonsense !* 


it aes F tall ‘nor short ? Perhaps she 
| weet woolen Pat ne ae 





“Tdo not know. I cannot tell) indeed. Bat 

































































































































































to 

color of her : 
“ !-what is the color of love, or joy, or 
heaven ? for as soon could I tell you the color 


of these as of her witchi “ T only know 
have light, softly all the chords 


of life, like music ; and shadows, calming my 
spirit, like silence.” ; 

“Well, I admit the hue of beautiful eyes to 
be a mysterious point ; but hair, now, is a little 
more certain in that..respect.. Tell me the 
hue of your lady’s tresses.’ 

“IT camnot. By my soul I cannot! I only 
know they are rich, warm, and lostrous.” 

“ Humph ! satisfactory it, Ob! 
amingo. Come, Flame, and tell me 
Mi the color of your young mistress’s 

The latter part of this speech was addressed 
to Mr. Sutherland’s valet, who had just en- 
tered. Flamingo was a character in his way; 
a* handsome bright. mulatto, with sa * 
“wealth” of bushy black silky hair whis- 
kers. Very mercurial in temperament, and 
excessively fond of dress, he presented quite as 
gey and gorgeous an exterior as the famous 

eathered biped, his namesake. Flamingo 
stood for a moment in a quandary, at the sud- 
denness and novelty of the question put to 
him. 

* Oh, come, now, you are not poetically be- 
wildered. Can’t you tell us the color of the 
lady’s hair ?” 

“De cclor o’ Miss Inda’s hair, sir—a—yes, 
sir—it’s—it’s—bout de color o’ ‘lasses taffy, 
when your ’bout half done pullin of it, an’ it’s 
shinin.” 

“Molasses taffy! Out, you wretch! It is 
amber-hued, Lauderdale—amber-hued, under- 
stand; the wry Lage Parser ge hue of amber. 

v! Oh. villain! To thi 
ge in all sideon tasottion 
enough for those precious tresses, and he should 
compare them to molasses taffy. Out of my 
sight, beast! Molasses taffy! Pah!” ex- 
ciaimed Sutherland, in disgust, while Lauder- 
dale laughed aloud, and ingo vauished 
into the adjoining chamber, where he turued 
cu the gas, and busied himself in making the 
apartment comfortable for the night. 

“Come, let’s get out of this mess before the 
waiters come to clear away the service. . Look ! 
This is one of the things that always makes 
me melancholy,” said Sutherland, pointing to 
the disordered table. 

Both young men were about to retire, when 
Sutherland again clasped the hand of his friend 
and said—* But you have not yet told me 
whether you will accompany me home. Come, 
laying all jesting and raillery aside, you know 
how happy I should be to heve you.’ 

“ And you know what I have told you before, 
my dear Sutherland, that I must go to New 
York for the anniversary week. And by the 
way, my dear Damon, why cannot you stop a 
few days before you go South, and attend some 
of these meetings.” 

“Me! Heavens! You shock me! You de- 
prive me of words—of breath! I/ a Missis- 
sippian! A numerous slaveholder! Why, look 
you; if 1 were to attend one of those Aboli- 
tion meetings, and if it should be known in my 
neighborhood, my friends would turn me off, 
my uncles disinherit me, and my father rise 
from his grave to reproach me. Sir, my friends 
and relatives are ‘of the most straitest sect of 
the Pharisees!’ Sir, they do not apologize for 
slavery ; they assert its righteousness—they in- 
aist upon its propriety. They say it always 
has been, and they hope it always will be.” 

“And do you share those opinions?” 

“Opinions? Opinions, my dear fellow, I 
have no opinions. Opinions, it appears to me, 
is the currency of—oft—those who have nothing 
else to offer in exchange for a living.” 

“Levity! Oh, Mark, how you sin against 
your own fine mind.” 

“Oh! come, come, come, no more of that, 
‘Sir, praise is very flat, except from the fair 
sex,’ as Courtly said in the play, last night.” 

“Ah! I see you are hopelessly flighty to- 
night. Good night.” 

“Good night. Stay, you will go with me?” 

“No; uniess you first accompany me to 
New York, and remain through the apniver- 
sary week, and attend the meetings.” 

“And hear myself traduced, slandered, 
abused, cursed, A pleasant invitation—thank 
you” 

“And get yourself disabused of many 
things, you should rather say. See here, Mark, 
my proposition is perfectly fair and reasonable, 
and has a meaning in it. Observe: you invite 
me to the South, and laughingly promise that 
an actualgacquaintance with the patriarchal 
system shall cool what you call my Abolition 
fever; and that a Southern bride, with two 
hundred slaves, shall completely cure it. Well, 
{ am reasonable. I am open to conviction. I 
am willing to try it—tc examine the ‘ peculiar 
institution’ with the utmost impartiality. Nor 
do I fear or doubt the result. But observe fur- 
ther. Both of us, it seems, have heard but one 
side of this great question. I therefore con- 
sent to go with you to the South, and spend 
some. weeks on a cotton plantation, only on 
condition that you accompany me to New York, 
and attend the anniversary meetings. In a 
word, I will see your side of the question, if 
you will hear ours.” 

“Til do it! Pl go,” exclaimed Sutherland, 
laughing, and clapping his hand cordially into 
that of Lauderdale. “Yl go, nor have I any 
doubt or fear as to the result.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.]} 





TERMS OF THE NATIONAL EAA. 


One copy, One year - . : - $2 
' Three copies “ - - - - 5 
Five copies “ - era 
Ten copies “ - - - 15 


These terms regulate the priee of the Era 
for single copies, and for elubs, to old or new sub- 
scribers. Three, five, or ten old subscribers, for 
example, by clubbing, may have so many copies 
of the Era for $5, $8, or $15. 


AGENTS AND CLUBS. 

Agents are entitled to fifty cents on each 
new yearly subscriber, and twenty-five cents on 
each renewed subscriber—except in the case of 
clubs. 

A club of three subseribers, one of -whom 
may be an old one, at $5, will entitle the per- 
son making it up to a copy of the Era for three 
months; a club of five, two of whom may be 
old ones, at $8, to a copy for six months; a 
club of ten, five ef whom may be old ones, at 
$15, toa copy for one year. Money to be for- 
warded by mail, at our risk. Large amounts 
may be remitted in drafts or certificates of de- 
posite. It will be seen that the price of the 
paper, single copy, is two dollars a year. 
Agents sometimes allow a subscriber; whom 
they obtain or renew, the benefit of their com- 
mission, so that the subscriber, by their kind- 

. bess, gets his paper for $1.50, or $1.75, as the 
case may be. 

As we are obliged to pay 11¢ per cent. dis- 
count on Western funds, our friends would 
oblige us by sending, if not too inconvenient, 


Eastern money, especially notes of five dollars’ 


or upwards, on Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, or Boston—Eastern funds generally 
being at 3¢ per cent., and notes of five dollars, 
on good banks in the cities named, at par. 
They will please be careful to send us no 
notes on any banks in this District, except the 
following: < tapskcieel cae 
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Subscribers w their papers changed must 
ive tae name of the post office to be changed from, 
as well as the post office they wish it thereafter sent ‘0. 
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TO ADVERTISERS—CIRCULATION 28,000. _ 
Owing to our heretofore cheap rate of ad- 
vertising and very extensive and daily increas- 
ing circulation, we find advertisements crowd- 
ing in upon us, and occupying more space in 
our columns than we can devote to them with- 
o: doing injustice to our readers. We have 
t.cvefore raised our scale of prices, which are 
still lower than the rates charged by papers of 
as large a circulation, and have allotted but 
three columns to them; so that every adver- 
tisement appearing in our columns will have 
the advantage of being certain to be read. 
Rares or Apvertisine.—Ten cents a line 
for the first insertion, and five cents a line for 
each subsequent insertion. 





Ovr Corresponpencrk.—We continue to 
publish extracts from our correspondence. 
They afford the best data for judging of the 
prospects, and spirit, and principles, of the True 
Democracy. We are constrained by a press of 
other matter to omit a large portion of very 


encouraging correspondence. 


Mr. W. Harnep, Agent of the Amerjgan 
Anti-Slavery Society, No. 48 Beekman street, 
is our agent for the city of New York, and is 
fuily authorized to receipt for subscriptions to 
this paper. 

Mr. 8. B. Nozix, of Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
who proposes to travel in Michigan this win- 
ter, is an authorized agent for the National 
Era. 


Numsers Wantep.—Subscribers who do 
not file the Era, and have on hand Nos. 302, 
303, 306, 307, 309, will confer a favor by re- 
mailing them to this office. 
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We publish this week, the important corres- 
ce in relation to the proposition of a 
“eonvention to secure to Spain the 
perpetual ion of Cuba. It was a propo- 
sition not fit to be made, and it is marvellous 
that the Administration should have delayed a 
‘moment in giving a decided negative to it. We 
want no alliances with European Powers for 
the supervision and settlement of affairs in 
this New World. Whatéver territorial inter- 
ests they have here, are subordinate and tem- 
porary. Ours are necessary, vital, and perpet- 
tual; let them be kept frea from all entangle- 
ments. Let no conventions or arrangements 
be entered into, which will: link our destinies 
with the uncertain fortunes of the Old World, 
or impose limitations on our growth and expan- 
» Were there no other reason, the radical dif- 
ference between American and European insti- 
tutions were conclusive against all alliances or 
arrangements with European Powers for the 
regulation of American Affairs. The Demo- 
cratic Principle is dominant in the New World, 
the Despotic Principle in the Old World. They 
are intrinsically antagonistic, and must forever 
work against each other ; so that conventional 
arrangements or compacts intended to harmo- 
nize them, or bring them into co-operation for a 
common end, must generate discord and mis- 
chief. 

Wo speak for no Party, but for ourselves, 
when we say, that we desire to see American 
Power supreme, dnd American Institutions uni- 
versal, in this North American continent; that 
we regard the present relations of Canada, 
Cuba, and the Sandwich Islands, as temporary 
and exceptional ; that those countries will hardly 
find their true position until they take their 
places as members of the great American Re- 
public. We go for the annexation of the Sand- 
wich Islands, whenever they shall propose such 
a measure; for the annexation of Canada, 
when it can be consummated peacefully, honor- 
ably, and with the consent of the parties con- 
cerned ; and for the annexation of Cuba, with 
the consent of Spain and of the Cubans, anp 
witHout SLaveRY—not otherwise. 

Let each measure be kept distinct, upon its 
own merits, and be pursued frankly, honorably, 
and without impatience, trusting more to the 
working of natural causes than to the arts of 













“CIRCULATE THE DOCUMENTS.” 


Although the election is over, the Independent 
Democratic Association of the District of Columbia | 
feel indisposed to disband their organization. The 
success of the Compromise Democratic candidates at | 
the late election does not satisfy us that the Compro- 
mise measures are a final settlement of the question 
of Slavery, and that agitation should cease. The 
following admirable Speeches can be supplied at the | 
prices named, and orders for them aro respectfully | 
solicited : 
Hon. Horacr Mann’s Sreecu on the Institution | 
of Slavery. Delivered in the House of Representa- | 
tives, August 17, 1852. Twenty-four pages. Price, 
including postage, $3 per hun@red. 
Hon. Cuaries SuMNER’s SeeEcu on the Fugitive 
Slave Law. Delivered in the Senate of the United 
States, August 26, 1852. Thirty-two pages. Price, 
including postage, $3.20 per hundred. 
Hon: N. 8. TownsHENpd’s Sreecu on the Present 
Position of the Democratic Party. Delivered in the 
House of Representatives, June 23, 1852. Eight 
pages. Price 75 cents per hundred, inciuding post- 
age. Address A. M. GANGEWER, Secretary, 
Box 195, Washington City, D. C. 
Novemeser 8, 1852. 


(> The above Speeches are sold by William Har- 
ned, 48 Bockman street, New York. 


| 
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ACCIDENT TO THE PresIDENT ExLEcT.—A 
deplorable accident happened to General Pierce 
last Friday. He and Mrs. Pierce, with an only 
child, a Koy of from 10 to 12 yearsof age, were | 
in the train of cars*on the Boston and Maine | 
railroad. Near Andover, by the breaking of | 
an axle, the passenger car was hurled down an 
embankment twenty feet high, turning a com- 
plete summerset, and falling upon a pile of rocks, 
it was smashed to peices. General Pierce and 
his wife were slightly injured, but their son 
was killed instantly. 

The heartfelt sympathies of the nation are 
with the bereaved parents. A life-long lease 
of the Presidency were no compensation for 
such a loss, 





THE CAUSE. 


One of the most cheering indications of the 
progress of Anti-Slavery principles, is the un- 
exampled rapidity with which the Anti-Slavery 
press is extending its circulation. This increase, 
it is true, is confined almost exclusively to the 
National Era, but the fact is not the less signi- 
iicant for all that. That paper cust a its 
seventh volume last week, with a list of twenty- 
seven thousand subscribers, and it is probable 
that in another year it will reach fitty thou- 
sand; at least we judge so from the fact that 
its circulation has nearly doubled within the 
past year. In this we rejoice, and hail it’as a 
presage of the better time coming. That Free 
Democrats choose to support a National press, 
almost to the total neglect and consequent ruin 
of State and local papers, is not the Era’s 
fault, nor does it prove anything against our 
position that the Anti-Slavery sentiment is 
rapidly adyancing, both North and South. 
Pitisburgh Saturday Visiter. 

Every one will admire the generosity of the 
Visiter ; but still, it must be mistaken. We 
think we haye never before observed indica- 
tions of so vigorous @ life in the Anti-Slavery 
papers generally. They are more numerous than 
ever before, and many of them are enlarging 
their dimensions and improving their appear- 
ance. We must continue to believe that every 
agency which makes converts to Anti-Slavery 
opinion, multiplies the supporters of Anti-Sla- 
very papers. 


Nicaraguan Minister Dismissep. ~The 
newspapers publish a letter from Mr. Everett, 
to Senor Don Jose de Marcoleta, Minister in 
Washington from the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment, dated December 30th, declining, in be- 
half of our Government, further communica- 
tion with him, and informing him that Mr. 
Kerr, United States Chargé d’Affaires to his 
Government, has been directed to renew the 
request for his recgil. 

It is understood that Mr. Margoleta was 
rather too zealous in his efforts to defeat the 
treaty between the United States and England 
in relation. to the affairs of Central America, 








J. W. Brapsury, Senator from Maine, de- 
clines being a candidate for re-election. The 
Hunkers in Maine seem disposed to drive 
matters to extremes. The Bangor Democrat 
insists that the Legislature should rescind the 
past declarations of hostility to Slavery, so 9s 


Diplomacy. Diplomacy should wait upon Na- 


| ture and Providence, not attempt to forestall 


their operations. Fraud, Intrigue, Violence, 
ean find justification in no end, however 
noble, whatever necessity may seem to dictate. 


| Impatience and haste will but throw obstacles | 


in the path of accomplishment. The spirit of 
true progress is also a spirit of peace. It cul- 
tivates and develops present possession as the 
best preparation for future acquisition. Indi- 
vidual well-being, well-doing, and growth, it 
regards as the true foundation of National 
greatness: but individual interests and rights 
are disregarded amidst the convulsions of war 
and conquest. 

When we speak of American Institutions, we 
do nut include Slavery among them. That is 
an exceptional system. It would fain identify 
itself with them, extract vitality from them, 
grow with their growth, make them subservient 
to its interests; but its efforts are vain. It is ab- 
normal and transitory. The attributes of God 
and Man, the processes of Nature and Art, are 
all against it. American Institutions must in- 
crease, Negro Slavery must decrease. 

We understand the policy of those who are 
wedded to this system. Some of them shrink 
from all progress, lest it unsettle the foundations 


| of this unnatural institution; the majority of 


them seek territorial growth, merely for the pur- 


| pose of extending and strengthening it. Shall 


the course of the Government and the Cause of 
Progress be controlled and perverted by these 
men? They are Sectional, not National ; they 
are men of one Idea, and that, an Idea repug- 
nant to the spirit of the age, and of our Insti- 
tutions. They are working, not for a general 
Principle, but a miserable Exception; not for 


They would convert this Government, whose 
mission it is to extend and perfect Free Insti- 
tutions for the benefit of mankind, into a petty 
Police Power for the guardianship of Planta- 
tion Slaygry. They would reject all extension 
of American Empire, unless it would raise the 
price of cdtton and negroes. They want Cuba, 
as an outlet for a redundant slave population, 
a new slave market, which would enhance the 
price of human stock—as a manufactory of 
new slave States, to add to their already over- 
grown inflsence in the Natienal Councils. 

We are for the extension of American Em- 
pire for the sake of extending American Insti- 
tutions, We want Cuba, Canada, the Sand- 
wich Islands, and as much more of the Amer- 
ican continent as may be had honestly, and by 
the joint operation of natural causes and a 
wise diplomacy, for the purpose of establishing 
under our great Confederacy, Liberty, the Rights 
of Conscience, Equality, Free Labor, Free 
Trade, Peace, and Perpetual Growth. 

Shall their low and sordid aims turn us 
aside from a policy sanctioned by Nationality 
and Humanity, by the best interests of our 
country, and the claims of Mankind? Shall 
we, in dread of Pro-Slavery Propagandism, 
submit to the leaden rule of Pro-Slavery Con- 
servatism ¢ 

This alternative has been presented to the 
old parties, and we know the result. The 
Whig party, distrusting the people, consulting 
the demands of capital, secking party unity, 
followed the lead of Pro-Slavery Conservatism, 
in its opposition to territorial growth. It was 
willing to forego the acquisition of even free 
territory, if its Southern allies would abstain 
from the extension of slave territory. It chose 
to set perpetual iimits to American Empire 
and American Institutions, rather than en- 
counter the hazards of a struggle with the 
Slave Power. The same alternative will be 
presented to the Administration of Gen. Pierce. 
He must decide between Slavery Propagandism 
and Slavery Conservatism. The strife has 
already begun. The speech of Mr. Venable 
is an embodiment of the views and spirit of the 
Pro-8lavery Conservatives; that of Mr. Brown, 
foreshadows the purposes and policy of the 
Pro-Slavery Propagandists. If we understand 
the views of the sober-minded supporters of Gen- 
Pierce at the North, all they hope for is a de- 
cision in favor of the policy of the former. 

















Civilization, but for a remnant of Barbarism. |, 


Like the Whig party, they are willing to arrest 
the growth of American empire for the purpose 











ry as an evil to 







terests of Ameri¢aniu eens 

shall require territoy! acquisition, | ash 
What is just? not, Wat is the will of the Slave 
Power? Its mottoyill be, Democracy and 


Progress, not Slaverpod Conservatism. 


A PASSAGEN THE SENATE. 
When Mr, Hale a}mpted, last week, to: call 
up his resolution the management 


of the American fié in the Mediterranean. 
Mr. Mason und with his characteristic 
hauteur, to make hi know his place. How 
he fared in the un¢taking may be learned 
from the following from the official ze- 
port: 

Mr. Mason. 





MrPresident, the very gal- 
lant and distinguisld officer to whom that 
resolution refers, | lve known for more than 
thirty years. Althogh I heard the resolution 
read yesterday, I wdd not descend to notice 
it by appearing even) vindicate the subject 
of it. MS | can telthe Senator who intro- 
duced it, that he willot only shrink from no 
investigation, but he jll court it. And I tell 
| the Senator at the sae time who introduced 
it, that the officer toyhom he refers in that 
resolution is a gentlerin and a man of honor, 
and he has a rig pmand of this Senate, 
» would not demand it 



































nor. Sir, let him put 
: in the character of 
a resolution of imguix and I will aero it, 
and will vote forit ehirfully ; for I should be 
doing very great injugce to him if I withheld 
my vote. But, as theonorable Senator from 
Ilinois [MrShields]\as said, it is intended 
for some tilterior pu intended to do 
its work ineidentallynd collaterally. It is 
not intended, I apprefnd, to bring him before 
the proper inquiry ofhis peers in the navy of 
the United States. | 

Let it be put in fe ordinary form, taking 
nothing for granted, nd I will assure the coun- 
try, although I wou! not undertake to assure 
that Senator, that Garles W, Morgan, when- 
ever an inquiry is mde into his character, will 
prove that he is wothy the commission which 
he bears. I do notmean to object to inquiry 
in any form; but tb resolution is so multifa- 
rious in its charactr, that it is impossible to 
comprehend anythig more than its complex- 
ion; and its complxion is one of censure— 
censure in advance. I repeat, let him put the 
resolution in a proer form of inquiry, and | 
will vote for it cheefully. 

Mr. Hare, Mr;President, there is some- 
thing conveyed bywords, and there is some- 
thing endeavored ti be conveyed by manner : 
and I want to tell pat Senator, [Mr. Mason,] 
that he is not a ma old enough, nor is he dig- 
nified enough, eitht in his tone, or his voice, 
or his manner, to mke me stir a thousandth 
| part of a hair outof my track. Sir, I have 
| heard enough of tis talk about Senators de- 
scending to mest aresolution that [ offer. I 
am willing to have my place compared with 
others, before the sountry, or before any tri- 
bunal where an hmest, and fearless, and an 
honorable discharg of the duties which have 
been devolved upon me, shall be weighed and 
considered. I tell him, sir, that it does not be- 
come a man—although he may come from 
Virginia, from/the Old Dominion—to under- 
take to talk sout descending to consider a 
resolution that[ have introduced. 

I stand here/sir, a Senator, with the obliga- 
tions of the osth of God bound upon my con- 
science, and, [ think, with fully as keen a per- 
ception of what bdongs to the deportment of 
a gentleman, or to the dignity of debate, as 
that honorable Sesator. This is not the first 
time, sir, that the mode and manner of that 
gentleman have been such as to let me know 
that he was a Semtor from Virginia, and that 
I was but a poor, proscribed fanatic from New 
Hampshire. He may take all he can make by 
any such taunts. He may place himself in as 
high a position aa he thinks he stands before 
the country, and see how far his missiles will 
have to descend before theyreach me. It may 
not be quite so far as he thinks; and it may be, 
sir, that the honorable Senator from Virginia 
would possibly not be yuite so assuming when 
he undertakes to talk to me, if some power 
would . 
















*—— ___.+t— the giftie gie him 
To seo himself as others see him.” 

I have but a little while to stay here, but 
while I do stay here I shall be a man. I shall 
act to the last moment with a due appreciation 
of the responsibility imposed upon me, and 
under a full sense of my duty as J understand 
it; and I shall neither go to Virginia to learn 
patriotism nor manners. 

Now, sir, as regards the resolution. I stated 
at the outset that every part and particle of 
that resolution, and every word of it, was based 
upon charges made by a responsible and an 
honorable member of the House of Representa- 
tives, in his place upon the floor of the House, 
every one of them. They are none of mine, 
and I so stated it. I have no ulterior motives. 
What does the Senator mean? Why does he 
suppose that I have any ulterior motives in at- 
tacking Commodore Morgan? It must have 
been the reflections of his own heart that 
taught him to lock for ulterior motives influ- 
encing a memberin the discharge of his duties 
upon this floor. It must have been something 
that came from the inside and not from the 
outside of him, That, sir, is all thateI have to 
say about that part of it. J am willing that 
he or anybody else shall take all they can 
make by charging ulterior motives upon me ; 
but the idea that [ have any ulterior motives 
that prompt me to make these inquiries is too 
ridiculous to merit a moment’s consideration. 
And if it was not that I might be thought to 
be following a bad example—and bad it is— 
I would say that I would not descend to answer 
it. But I will say no such thing, because I 
think it is in bad taste and bad manners; for 
that reason, sir, I will not say it.. And having 
said this much, I do not care one cent about 
the resolution, whether it passes or not, whether 
the inquiry is instituted or not. But, sir, the 
thing will go to the country, and that is all I 
want; and if they find out that we are em- 
ploying a navy at an immense expense, and 
that we are sending out our ships of war co 
lie idle in port year after year, and that if 
there is anything to be done by way of trans- 
porting supplies, merchantmen are to be hired 
at the public expense to transport those sw 
plies—if, knowing these things, the country is 
satisfied with them, [ am, ard shal! have noth- 
ing to say. 
| have merely submitted the inquiry ; I have 
informed the Senate of the source from which 
I get my information upon which | based the 
inquiry ; and having said that, | care as littie 
about it as any other member of the Senate. 
If the Senate is satisfied, lam. I have no per- 
sonal objects to be attained—no resentments 
to be gratified. I hardly know Commodore 
Morgan, but I believe I met him several years 
since; and I think that, however elevated that 
gentleman may be—and I do not choose to de- 
tract one word from that—Commodore Mor- 
gan will tell him, if he sees fit to inquire, that 
in the very little intercourse he had with me 
he had no occasion to find fault, either upon 
the score of gentlemanly deportment or libe- 
rality. Having said thus much, sir, ] leave 
the subject. oe hs 
Mr, Mason. Mr. President, if the Senator 
over the way entertains the opinion that [| 
meant to make a personal allusion to him in 
my remarks, he does me injustice. If he en- 
tertains the opinion that I have ever heretofore 
courted any discussion of @ personal character 
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The intelligent reader will require no apolo- | 
gy from us for devoting so much space this. 
week to discussions affecting our Foreign Rela- | 
tions. 
Our Congressional record contains a brief 
notice of @ serious misunderstanding respecting 
the treaty with Great Britain, of 1850, in 
regard to affairs in Central America. We pro- 
pose to say something more on this subject. — 

: By that treaty, neither party was to “ oceu- 
py, or fortify, or colonize, or assume any domin- 
ion over, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito 
Coast, or any parg of Central America.” It 
was the general opinion in this country that by 
this arrangement the whole of Central Ameri- 
ca was exempted from British colonization or 
domination ; but a recent communication from 
the Presideat, in reply to a call for information 
by the Senate, puts a different face upon the 
matter. It embraces the following documents, 
which shows that a secret construction was 
agreed to by the negotiators, which evid@ntly 
changed the meaning of the treaty as conveyed 
legitimately by its terms : 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
Wasurneton, July 4, 1850. 

Sir: IT have received the declaration you 
were instructed by your Government to make 
to me, et onduras and its dependen- 
cies, a copy of which is hereto subjoined. 
The language of the first’article of the con- 
vention, con on the 19th dy of April 
last, between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, describing the country not to be occupied, 
&c., by either of the parties, was, as*you know, 
twice approved by your Government; and ‘it 
was neither understood by them, nor by either 
of us, (the negotiators.) to include the British 
settlement in Honduras, (commonly called*Brit- 
ish Honduras, as distinct from the State of Hon- 
duras,) nor the small islands in the neighbor- 
hood of that settlement, which may be known 
as its dependencies. To this settlement and 
these islands the treaty we negotiated was not 
intended by either of us toapply. The title to 
them it is now, and has been, my intention 
throughout the whole negotiation, to leave as 
the treaty leaves it, without denying, affirming, 
or in any way meddling with the same, just as 
it stood previously. The Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, the 
Hon. Wm. R. King, informs me that “the Sen- 
ate perfectly understood that the treaty did not 
include British Honduras.” ‘It was understood 
to apply to, and does include, all the Central 
American States of Guatemala, Honduras, San 
Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, with 
their just limits and proper dependencies. The 
difficulty that ndw arises seems to spring from 
the use, in our convention, of the term “Cen- 
tral America,” which we adopted because Vis- 
count Palmerston had assented to it, and used 
it as the proper term—we naturally supposing 
that, on this account, it would be satisfactory 
to your Government; but if your Government 
now intend to delay the exchange of ratifica- 
tions until we shall have fixed the precise lim- 
its of Central America, we must defer further 
action until we have further information on 
both sides, to which at present we have no 
means of resort, and which it is certain we 
could not obtain before the term fixed for ex- 
changing the ratifications would expire. It is 
not to be imagined that such is the object of 
your Government; for not only would this 
course delay, but absolutely defeat, the conven- 
tion. 
Of course, no alteration could be made in 
the convention, as it now stands, without refer- 
ring the same to the Senate; and I do not un- 
derstand you as having authosity to propose 
any alteration. But, on some future occasion, 
2 conventional article, clearly stating what are 
the limits of Central America, might become 
advisable. 
There is another matter still more important, 
which the stipulations of the convention direct 
that we shall settle, but which you have no in- 
structions now to determine ; and I desire you 
to invite the attention of your Government to 
it—“the distance from the two ends of the 
canal” within which vessels of the United 
States or Great Britain, traversing the said 
canal, shall, in case of war between the con- 
tracting parties, be exempted from blockade, 
detention, or capture, by either of the belliger- 
ents.” The subject is one of deep interest ; and 
I shall be happy to receive the views of your 
Government in regard to it, as soon as it may 
be convenient for them to decide upon it. 
I renew to you, sir, the assurances of the dis- 





honor to be your obedient servant, 

Joun M. Crayton. 
To the Right Honorable Sir Henry 

L. Bulwer, &c., $c. 


Declaration. 
In proceeding to the exchange of the ratifi- 
cations of the convention, signed at Washing- 
ton, on the 19th of April, 1850, between her 
Britannic Majesty and the United States of 
America, relative to the establishment of a 
communication by ship canal between the At- 
lantic and Pacific oceans, the undersigned, her 
Britannic Majesty’s plenipotentiary, has receiv- 
ed her. Majesty’s instructions to declare that 
her Majesty does not understand the engage- 
ments of that convention to apply to her Ma- 
jesty’s settlement at Honduras, or t@ its de- 
pendencies. Her Majesty’s ratification of the 
said convention is exchanged under the explicit 
declaration above mentioned. 
Done at Washington, the 29th day of June, 
1850. H. L. Burwer. 

“Memorandum. 

DrPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Wasurneton, July 5, 1850.. 
«The within declaration of Sir H. L. Bulwer 
was received by me on the 29th day of June, 
1850. In reply, 1 wrote him my note of the 
4th of July, acknowledging that I understood 
British Honduras was not embraced in the 
treaty of the 19th day of April last, but, at the 
same time, carefully declining to affirm or deny 
the British title in their settlement or its alleg- 
ed dependencies. After signing my note, last 
night, I delivered it to Sir Henry, and we im- 
mediately proceeded, without any further or 
other action, to exchange the ratifications of 
said treaty, The consent:of the Senate to the 
declaration was not required, and the treaty 
was ratified as it stood when it was made. 

Joun M. Crayton. 

N.B. The rights of no Central American 
State have been compromised by the treaty or 
by any part of the negotiation. 
Mr. Clayton, in behalf of the American Ex- 
ecutive, and quoting Mr. King as authority for 
the concurrent views of the Senate, declares 
that it was perfectly understood by all parties 
that the treaty did not include British Hondu- 
ras. With a declaration to the same effect, 
the British Government consents to its ratifica- 
tion. 
This disclosure created much sensation in 
the Senate; and last Thursday Mr. Cass took 
occasion to say, that had he been apprized of 
such an understanding, he never would have 
voted for the treaty. Similar declarations were 
made by Messrs, Chase and Downs. Mr. Chase 
remarked— 
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In reference to the statement cf Mr. Clay- 
ton, th-+ he was informed by the Hon. William 
R. King, that “ the Senate perfectly understood 
that the treaty did not include British Hon- 
duras,” Mr, Cass said : 

“1 have called this morning, to see our late 

residing officer, w absence we 
all so much lament, but who I hope will soon 
be restored to us, for 1 am happy to inform 
the Senate that [ found him better. I con- 
versed With Colonel King, and he authorized 
me to say that there is an entire mistake upon 
this point. He told me that after this quasi 
ratification came from Englard on the 29th of 
June, he had an interview with Mr. Clayton, 
who desired to know if the treaty should be sent 
back to the Senate for its action upon this condt- 
tional ratification. He told Mr. Clayton that if 
it came there for that purpose, it would not get 
a vote in the Senate. And that ron - day he 
supposed the project of accepting this declaration 
had been abandoned, and that the treaty stood 
upon its own provisions. Col. King turther 
said he had some general idea of a claim of 
England to cut logwood in Honduras, but he 
never thought of its being set up as the found- 
ation of a pretension to establish a colony 
there.” 

Here is a direct issue between Mr. King and 
Mr. Clayton. Mr. Clayton says that Mr. King 
informed him that “ the Senate perfectly urder- 
stands that the treaty did not include British 
Honduras.” Mr. King tells Mr. Cass, that 
“there is an entire mistake on this point—that, 
conferring with Mr. Clayton on" 
he told him that, if the treaty should be sent 
to the Senate with this conditional ratification, 
or understanding, it “would not get a vote.” 

Now, what will be thought of the mode in 
which dipolomatic affairs are conducted by 
this Government, in view of the following pub- 
lication from Mr. Clayton, showing that, after 
all this Senatorial display of indignation, that 
gentleman was really acting upon information 
explicitly given in writing by Mr. King, and 
which he now verbally denies that he ever 
gave ? 

Mr. Ciayton, in a publication in the Intelli- 
gencer of last Saturday, says: 

“To show you with what injustice I have 
been assailed and misrepresented, I will sénd 
you the original correspondence between Mr. 
King and myself by the earliest opportunity. 
I herewith send you a precise copy, certified 
by the gentlemen whose names are annexed. 

“You will perceive that my letter to Sir 
Henry Bulwer, written on the same day of the 
date of Mr. King’s letter, and after it was re- 
ceived, informs Sir Henry that the title to 
British Honduras it was then, and had been, 
my intention to leave as the treaty left it, with- 
out denying, affirming, or in any wary meddling 
with the same—just as it previously stood. 

“The British title to the Central American 
States was recognised by Mr. Polk, in sending 
there Mr. Christopher Hempstead, as Consul, 
who remained in British Honduras, under the 
protection of the British flag, and in virtue of 
an exequatur obtained by Mr. Buchanan from 
the British Government, nearly three years, 





till I recalled him, to prevent the 
any charge against General Taylor’s Admin- 
istration of having recognised the English au- 
thority in British Honduras. 

“Please publish this note in to-morrow’s 
paper. Joun M. Crayton.” 


Mr. Clayton to Mr. King. 

Jury 4, 1850. 
Dear Sir: [ am this morning writing to Sir 
H. L. Bulwer, and while about to decline ai- 
tering the treaty at the time of exchanging 
ratifications. I wish to leave no roonmt for a 
charge of duplicity against our Government, 
such as that we now pretend that Central 
America in the treaty includes British Hondu- 
ras. 

[ shall therefore say to him, in effect, that 
such construction was not in the contemplation 
of the negotiators or the Senate at the time of 
confirmation. May I have your permission to 
add that the true understanding was explain- 
ed by you as Chairman of Foreign Relations, 
to the Senate, before the vote was taken on the 
treaty? J think it due to frankness on our 
part, Very truly, yours, J. M. Cayton. 
To Hon. Wm. R. King, U. S. Senate. 

[We certify that the above is a correct copy 
of the letter from the Hon. J. M. Clayton, Sec- 
retary of State, to the Hon. Wm. R. King. 
J. Wags, 
Joun Kirkman, 
P. SHewarp JoHNsoN, 
Ww. K. McGuees.]} 
Mr. King to Mr. Clayton. 
Jury 4, 1850. 
My Dear Sir: The Senate perfectly under- 
stood that the treaty did not include British 
Honduras. Frankness becomes our Govern- 
ment; but you should be careful not to use any 
expression which would seem to recognise the 
right of England to any portion of Honduras. 

Faithfully, your obedient servant, 

Ww. R. Kine. 
To Hon. John M. Clayton, Secretary of State. 

The above is a correct copy of a letter of 
W. R. King, now in possession of Hon. John M. 
Clayton. J. WatEs, 

P. 8. Jonson, 
W. R. McCuess.]} 
Extract of a Letter from Mr..Clayton to Sir H. 
, Bulwer. 
“Tt is unnecessary for me to repeat that the 
treaty negotiated was not intended by either of 
us to apply to the British settlement of Hondu- 
ras and dependencies, before described, the 
title to which it is now, and has been, my in- 
tention throughout the whole negotiations to 
leave as the treaty leaves it, without denying, 
affirming, or in any way meddling with the 
same—just as it stood previously.” 
It appears from this, that Mr. King, Chair_ 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
now Vice Presidént elect of the United States’ 
was entirely mistaken in his statement to Gen’ 
Cass; that he knew of the understanding with 
which the Treaty was to be ratitied—and that 
he did state to Mr. Clayton that the Senate per- 
fectly understood that “the Treaty did not in- 
clade British Honduras.” Gen. Cass, Mr. Davis, 
and Mr. Chase, aver that they understood no 
such thing, 

Now, what does this mean? The burden of 
explanation is thrown upon Mr. King. Is the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate 
in the habit of acting without reference to the 
views of that body? Is the Senate accustomed 
to accept and follow its lead blindly, and on 
trust? Did Mr. King in this case speak with- 
out authority from tne Committee of which he 
was Chairman? Nothing but extreme ill- 
health can explain his strange obliviousness in 
regard to a most important transaction which 
oeeurred only two years ago, and which would 
not have been consummated but for his note 
communicating authoritatively the views of the 
Senate. 

As it is, ignorance and carelessness on the 
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GENERAI, CASS AND OUR FOREIGN RELATIONs, 


On the 4th inst. Mr Cass submitted in the 
Senate the following joint resolutions: 


Be it resolved, That the United § 
hereby declare that “the American en 
by the free, independent condition which they 
have assumed aad maintain, are henceforth not 
be seomienes as.subjects for fats : 
zation by any European Power.” An ; 
“ existing ri ts shonld be respected,” nab ba 
be by the United States, they owe it to tho; 
own “safety and interests” to “ announce ‘os 
they now do, that nc fature European colony 
or dominion shall, with their consent, be’ plani. 
ed or established on any part of the North 
American continent.” And should the attempt 
be made, they thus deliberately declare that it 
will be viewed as an act originating in motives 
regardless of their “interests and their safety ” 
and which will leaye them free to adopt suc, 
measures a8 an independent nation may justly 
adopt in defence of its rights and its honor ° 

nd be it further resolved, That while the 
United States disclaim any designs upon the 
island of Cuba, inconsistent with the laws 
nations and with their duties to Spain, they 


IVe colonj. 


consider it due to the vast importance of {}, 
subject to make known, in this solemn manner. 
that theyshould view all efforts on the part gf 
any other Pow@t to procure possession, w ‘i. 

he 


peaceably or ibly, of that island, wh; 

a naval or military position must, under <, 

cumstances easy to be foreseen, hecome den 
erous to their Southern coast, to the Gulf ¢: 


exico, and to the mouth of the Mississ; 
unfriendly acts directed agiinst them, to 
sisted by all the means in their power. 


Pi, as 
be re 


The resolution in relation to Cuba is sug- 
ciently explicit. It proposes that the Goyerp. 
ment, in the most solemn manner, shall declars 
its purpose to resist by all the means at its Pa 
posal, any attempé by any other Power, Deace. 
ably or forcibly, to acquire Cuba : 

But, the first resolution does not meet th, 
crisis; it is, besides, ambiguous. It will be ob. 
served that it is entirely prospective, being aim- 
ed at future schemes of colonization and domin. 
ion. It does not embrace the operations of the 
French in Doininica, or of the English in Cen 
tral America. France, it is alleged, occa 


pies 


Samana, and England, the port and town of 


San Juan. The former holds dominion ip 
Hayti, the latter in Central America. These 
are facts existing. The resolution does not 
touch them. 

By denouncing alone juture colonization or 
dominion, it winks at the dominion recently 
acquired by England and France, in defiance 


of the Monroe Declaration. Does Gen. Cass 
mean to connive at these usurpations? Does 
he intend that the Pierce Administration shall 
assent to them? If not, why does he not in- 
corporate into his resolutions an express decla- 
ration against them, and an announcement that 
this Government will no longer tolerate them? 
The resolution is also 4mbiguous. Should an 
attempt be made by another Power to acquire 
Cuba, we will go to war to preyent it—that is 
the resolye, and made in terms not to be mis- 
understood. But, should an attempt be made 
hereafter to plant a European colony, or estab- 
lish European dominion on this Continent, what 
then *—resist vi et armis—go to war to prevent 
it? Oh, no; we will regard it as originating 
in motives “regardless of our interests and 
safety,” and it “will leave us free to adopt such 
measures as an independent nation may justly 
adopt in defence of its rights and its honor’ 
Wonderful, as if we were not always free to 
adopt such measures! “I would if I dare,” is 
the tone of the resolution. If General Cass 
wishes to say a bold thing, why does be not 
say it? If future European colonization or 
dominion: is to be resisted on this Continent by 
force of arms, a few short, distinct words will 
express our purpose so plainly that nobody can 
misunderstand it. 
Why not say at once, that any attempt here 
after on the part of any European power to 
plant a new colony or acquire new dominion 
on this Continent, or the islands adjacent, will 
be held by the United -States to be cause of 


war. If General Cass means this, let him say 
so—if he does not, let him say nothing. The 
truth is, he is attempting to serve two masters 


and hence the ambiguity of his policy. 

American Democracy enjoins resistance at 
all hazards and to the last extremity, against 
European Jatervention in the affairs of the In 
dependent States of this hemisphere. 
ean Slavery shrinks from war with any Euro- 
pean Power: 
ly and utterly conservative!” exclaimed Mr 
Venable, from North Carolina; and turning 
to his Southern friends, he said: 

“T say to my friends of the plantation States 


Ameri- 


“fam conservative—thorough- 


that conquest and territory are no compensa- 
tion for war; none are more interested in peace 
and the policy which would secure it. * * 


We are producers, and would destroy the sale 
of our productions by destroying our commer 
cial relations. None would sutfer its calami 
ties more than the plantation States; and we 
of all men, should adopt a policy,which gecures 
peace by doing justice.”’ 

At this age of the world, when Christendom 
ig against slavery, and every European Sta 
has cast it out of its own borders, a European 
war would, indeed, be disastrous to that po 
tion of our Republic which contains three mil: 
lions of domestic aliens / 

The great problem, then, with such politicians 
as Gen. Cass, is to satisfy the demands of Pro 
gressive Demooracy, and at the same ime vel 
form themselves to the conservative apprehensi 
of Slavery. The resolution on which we have 
been commenting, is a fair illustration of thet 
mode of solving this problem. [t seems ° 
mean something, but in fact means rg 
The spirit is ready, but the flesh is weak. : 
is made up of great swelling words—* clou** 
are they without water.” It boldly ma 
@ great menace, which soon melts away into & 
dim, undefined, suggestion of evil. m 

How long will it take General Cass, und | ‘ 
class of politicians to which he belongs, to ‘ea 

st 
that it is impossible to serve two masters 
A CORRECTION, 
Wueerine, Dec. 18, 185° 
To the Editor of the National Era: 7 

My attention was called to the name 0 “ 
W. Scott on one of the Free Soil oat : 
15th district of Virginia. It was tt ‘ 
be intended for my name. If so intende 2 
was an unwarrantable liberty to take with ~ 
man’s name without his knowledge and a 
sent. I shrink from no responsibility ee 
ed with my real sentiments ; but for that 
reason, I consider it a gross wrong . a 
sented to the publiaas being what f rD 
The name was afterwards changed i a 
Scott, whieh happens to be my pga ssl 
and if intended for him, which 1s 2°" 
does him injustice, just as in my oT ticket 
Surely it is better to haye no Free oy 
than to get up a fictitious one. | re io 
at least, will not be mixed up with any neve 

litical movements in time to time © ais 

id vote the Fxee Soil, ticket—have A ji 
been a Whig—but always stood aloo nent i 
~political partisanship, as in my J" gm | to 
b Minister of the G0sP° 
property ecomes a Min rw. Scott 
0. _ Ww. 
noton, Jan 

Inuness or Con. Krxo.— Washing’ will: Be 
6, 1852 —Wm. R. King has made ae ‘and i 
was born in 1786 ; owns 5,000 acres ° and of 
one body, in Dallas county, Alabama, ve wort 
ward of 100 slaves. His entire estate © " 
about $150,000. He is a humane ont vor 20 
told me, some years since, that he n pont ied 
but oné slave in his life, and he was CO" iho 
to sell him because he was a terror iy re 
neighborhood. Col, King cannot por’ ings 
cover. - His sician hag sounded ~ one 
i and declared that 
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"HE CONSISTENCY OF THE WASHINGTON 
We quote the following from the Washing- 

ton Union of the 5th ne a 
"We can call to min a sin 

id act in the f policy of the present 
I aministration which, either in its immediate . 
r its ulterior consequences and sees, is 
n violation to a greater or less legree of 
poliey and doctrine em- 
podied in these resolutions. Stes resolutions of 
General Cass.] In Central America, the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty not only recognised Great 


stain as rightfully @ party to n 
aoe the territorial rights of in 
ys -aments upon this Continent > but, in addi- 


-n to this, it 18 notorious that the Administra- 
in has utterly failed to seoure the execution of 
that fundamental article of the treaty which 
stipulates for the abandonment and renunciation 
by Great Britain of her protectorate jurisdic- | 
on in that region. The and town of San 
juan are still in the hands of British authori- 


8. 
hi recognition of Great Britain “as right- 
fully a party to negotiations concerning the ter- 
ritorial rights of independent Governments 
upon this continent,” as well as “its protectorate 
jorisdiction ” in Central America, is held by 
the Union to be a violation of the Monroe doc- 
trine, as embraced im the resolutions of Gene- 
ra] Cass, and is accordingly denounced by that 
paper, And yet, this very journal has again 
and again expressed its strong approbation of 
Mr. Fillmore’s Administration, for having rec- 
ognised both Great Britain and France as 
rightfully parties to negotiations concerning 
the territorial rights of the independent Gov- 
ernment of Hayti, and for having aided them 
ia a joint policy, which has resulted in the 
establishment of a French “ protectorate juris- 


im- 


not i " 
the sound American 





diction” in Dominica! What kind of respect 


de Boulbon, the leader of the ‘French exfiedi- 
der of the latter, with ail his forces. 
Commopore Cuarirs Mor@n, of the Uni- 
ted States Navy, died at his resi ience, at the 
Washington Navy Yard, last week, aged 
three. o. 


Convention or Cotorep Propir 1x On10.— 
By order of a State Central Committee, the 
colored persons of Ohio will hold a State Con- 
vention at Columbus, on the 19th instant, to 
take into consideration the project lately intro- 
duced into the Legislature for the re-enact- 
ment of the Black Laws. 





Tue Semino.es or Fiortpa, it is under- 
stood, refuse to emigrate to the country assign- 
ed them west of the Mississippi, accoraing to an 
agreement made by their chief, Billy Bowlegs, 
when in Washington. 





Non-INTERVENTION RESOLUTIONS were pass- 
ed by the North Carolina Legislature, at ‘its 
late session, by a vote of 60 to 8. 

Micurean U. S. Senaror.—The Hon. Chas. 
E. Stuart, Democratic Member of the House 
of Representatives, has been elected to the 
United States Senate by the Michigan Legisla- 
ture, in place of Hon. Alpheus Felch, whose 
term will expire on-the 4th of March. 

IiLunors.—Hon. Stephen A. Douglas has 
been re-elected to the United States Senate, for 
six years from the 4th of March next, by a 
vote of 75, to 19 for J. Gillespie, (Whig,)-and 1 
for James H. Collins, (F. S.) Judge D. was cho- 
sen by the Legislature on the 5th inst. 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 





is due to.a Press which one daysays one thing, | THIRTY-SRCOND CONGRESS — SECOND SESSION. 


and another, quite an opposite—which fiercely 
asserts to-day a principle, whose application it 
will deny to-morrow ? 

Again and again, we call the attention of 
the People to the cause of this gross inconsist- 
ency. Hayti is a black empire, the offspring 
of a revolution which overthrew the master- 
dom of the white race—therefore, obnoxious tv 
the Slave Power. This is the reason why the 
principle of Non-Intervention, so clamorously 
insisted upon by the Washington Union, is to 
be disregarded in her case. For the purpose 
of gratifying Pro-Slavery antipathies against 
her, we invite and sustain European Interven- 
tion and a European Protectorate in her affairs, 
although incontestably she is “ an independent 
Government of this hemisphere.” 

EquesTRIAN Status or Gen. Jackson.—An 
imposing exhibition took place in this city last 
Saturday, on the occasion of the dedication of 
Clark Mills’s Equestrian Statue of General 
Jackson. There was a long civic procession— 
the military were out in full uniform—thou- 
sands of spectators were present. Senator 
Douglas, the orator of the day, delivered what 
the Union styles “an able, graphic,.and stir- 
ring address,” at the close of which, amidst the 
shouts of the multitude, Clark Mills was intro- 
duced. The Union says— 

“He had no words to express his feelings, 
and in lieu of words he pointed to the veiled 
statue ; the veil was instantly withdrawn, and 
Jackson on his steed, as if in full action, full of 
life and energy, was revealed. That was his 
speech, and none could have been more appro- 
priate. Without instruction, without instru- 
ments or appliances, with but little encourage- 
ment, and against the remonstrances and hin- 
drances of men of art and men of science, he 
had labored for years ; and by asimple gesture 
he pointed to the result of his labors.” 

This work is a noble triumph of genius. 


Tue Lemmon Case.—Virginia, it is said, will 
take measures to have the Lemmon case 
brought before the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States. It hopes to obtain judicial sanction 
for its attempt to make New York a slave mart. 

Daniel B. Taylor, who represents a Pro-Sla- 
very constituency in New York city, has intro- 
duced a bill into the Legislature of New York, 
for the qualified re-establishment of slavery in 
that State. We suppose his object is, to add 
to the other exports of New York, the export 
of human beings. z P 


OBITUARY. 


Died in Andover, Vt., December 3d, Irvine 
ARNoLp, youngest son of Jonas and Fanny 
Pc aged nine years, six months, and ten 

ays. 

"Mysterious seem the ways of Providence, 
when not the wretched, vicious, and worth- 
less, but the most interesting and lovely, are 
cut down in the morning of life by the relent- 
less hand of Death. 

The rest of this Obituary notice we omit. “It 
is beautifully written; but our friends must 
see that if we once adopt the practice of pub- 
lishing long obituary notices, we shall have no 
room for anything else. 





FOREIGN NEWS—CHANGE OF THE BRITISH 
MINISTRY. 

The most important item of news by the 
Asia is the overthrow of the Derby Ministry, 
after an existence of but ten months, It took 
place on a resolution of D’Israeli to increase 
the number of houses to be taxed, not upon any 
question between the Free Traders and Protec- 
tionists. Derby’s Ministry had bowed to the 
Will of the People, and recognised Free Trade 
as the policy of the empire ; their aim was to 
augment the revenue by an increase in one 
item of taxation. The Opposition saw proper 
to draw the lines upon this motion, and to show 
their want of confidence in the Ministry.- After 
& hard struggle, and a brilliant debate of four 
nights, a division was had on the morning of 
the 17th, and the Ministry was defeated—for 
the budget, 286 ; against it, 305—majority 
against the Ministry, 19. A resignation fol- 
lowed, which was aceepted by the Queen, and, 
it was supposed that a new Ministry would be 
formed, consisting of Whigs and Peelites, under 
the auspices of the Marquis of Lansdowne and 
the Earl of Aberdeen. 

Affairs in the French Empire were quiet. 
Louis Napoleon was assuming the reserve 
and state of an Emperor. Prince Napoleon, 
Son of the ex-King of Westphalia, has heen ap- 
pointed Governor of Algeria. The Pope had 
expressed his gratification at the establishment 
of the Empire, and will visit France to crown 
Napoleon. 

Markets.—Liverpool, December 18.—Bread- 


stuffs. —All the grain markets are in a healthy 
condition. 


Baring’s London Cireule; says that money 
Was abundant and in aemand. 

The prices were fully maintained. 

ton was active. Scotch pig had advanced 
to 74s. cash. Lead was in "eles Sugar 
had advanced sixpence. Tea quiet. 

, American stocks were in fair demand. U. S, 
's, 1868, scarce at 109 a 10914, ; ex. div. Penn. 
eyes at 8616 a 87\%., ditto bonds, 95; Mary: 

and 5’s had advanced to 100.2102, 





FROM MEXICO. 


ini tegtaphie reports ftom the South bring 


mailigence from the city of Mexico to Decem- 







SENATE. 
Wepnespay, January 5. 


The bill from the House of Representativés 
making appropriations for the support of the 
Military Academy for the year ending June 30, 
1854, was read, and referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. Cass called up the joint resolution intro- 
duced by him in relation to European coloni- 
zation on the North American continent; which 
was read a second time. 

Mr. Hale sent an amendment to the Chair, 
which. he proposed to offer when the subject 
came up for consideration. This amendment 
embodies the whole of the original resolution, 
only making it applicable to Canada. 

A message was received from the President 
of the United States, in reply to the resolution 
of the Senate of March lasé, calling for the cor- 
respondence relative to the proposed tripartite 
canvention concerning Cuba; which was read 
and ordered to be printed. 

krom the documents accompanying the mes- 


sage, we have selected the following: 


John F. Crampton to Daniel Webster. 


Wasuineton, April 23, 1852. 

Sir: I beg leave to enclose the copy of the 
despatch and of the project for a convention 
which formed the subject of the conversation 
which Monsieur de Sartiges and myself had 
the honor of holding with you this morning. 

The sentiments and opinions which you ad- 
dressed to us with so much frankness and pre- 
cision, in regard to this matter, were so entire- 
ly in concurrence with those entertained by 
her Majesty’s Government, and so well em- 
body the principles which have been laid down 
by the President of the United States on seve- 
ral occasions, and more especially in his last 
annual message to Congress, that it would be 
a great satisfaction te me to be enabled to con- 
vey them to Lord Malmsbury in your words. 
If, therefore, you were to think it expedient in 
acknowledging the receipt of my present com- 
munication to make such a succinct statement 
of them as you may deem proper, it would af- 
ford me an opportunity of communicating your 
remarks confidentially to his lordship in a man- 
ner which would, I am convinced, be extremely 
gratifying to her ota ¢ Government. 

oun F. Crampton. 
Earl of Malmsbury to John F. Crampton, Esq_ 
Foreten Orrice, April 8, 1852. 

Sir: The attacks which haveelately been 
made on the island of Cuba, by lawless bands 
of adventurers from the United States, with 
the avowed design of taking possession of that 
island, have engaged the serious attention of 
her Majesty’s Government, the more especially 
as they are most desirous that the friendly re- 
lations existing between Great Britain and the 
Unitea States should not be endangered, as 
they might be, by a repetition of such attacks. 
The Government of the United States has re- 
peatedly declared that it would not see with 
indifference the island of Cuba fall into the pos- 
session of any other European Power than 
Spain. Her Majesty’s Government share in 
the most unqualified manner in the views thus 
put forth by the Government of the United 
States; and could never see with indifference 
the island of Cuba in the possession of any 
Power whatever but Spain. The Government 
of France, with which her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have been in communication on this im- 
portant matter, cordially adopt the same views, 
and concur with her Majesty’s Government in 
thinking that an effort ought to be made, in 
concert with the Government of the United 
States, to place this matter on such a footing 
as shall preclude all hazard of collision between 
either of the three Powers, in the event of the 
aggression on Cuba being repeated. 

* * * * ¥* * * 

I enclose herewith a project of such a con- 
vention as her Majesty’s Governmeat thinks 
will answer the purpose intended; and I have 
to instruct you to submit this project to the 
Government of the United States, for its favor- 
able consideration, accompanying the proposal 
with such observations and arguments as you 
may consider best suited to conciliate the good 
will of that Government, and to induce them 
to view with favor the arrangement thus sub- 
mitted to them. 

You will read this despatch to the United 
States Secretary of State, and leave a copy of 
it with him. | am, &c., .Matmspury. 


Draft of Convention. 

Her Majesty, the Queen of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, the Prince 
President of the French Republic, and the Uni- 
ted States of Amevica, having judged it ad 
dient, with a view to strengthen the friendly 
relations which happily subsist between them, 
to set forth and fix by a convention their views 
and intentions with regard to the island of 
Cuba, have named as their respective plenipo- 
tentiaries for that purpose, that is to say ; 

Her Majesty the Queen of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain, Ireland, &c., &c. 

The Prince President of the French Repub- 
lic, &c., &e. 

And the President of the United States of 
America, &c., &e. 

Who, after having communicated to each 
other their respective full powers, found in good 
and due form, have agreed upon and concluded 
the following articles ; 

Art. 1. The high contracting parties here- 


by seVerally and collectively disclaim, both 





| control over the island, 


The Chamber of Deputies had award- 


now and hereafter, all intention to obtain pos- 
session of the Island of Cuba; and they respect- 
ively bind themselves to discountenance #'l such 
attempts to that effect on the part of any Power 
or individual whatever. The high contracting 
parties declare, severally and cojlectively, that 
they will notobtain or maintain for themselves, 
or for any one of tHemselves, any exélusive 
. th nor assume nor exer- 
cise any ee se over the same. 

ART. 2. © present convention shall be 
ratified, and the ratification shall be exchanged 
at ————— as s0on as possible witbin - 
months from the date hereof. 


woe hee deel ee ee =e _ 
ti * | . th ‘ < 2 d " 
thereto the seals of their arms. pel 

3 a 





. Done at Was the — 
——,, in the year of our Lord 1852. 











Lhe ae “prize of the victor. Till these events all 
Mr. Risto wae Crampton, (a yp arnghrnt take place, the. President does not see how Cuba 
atch having been addressed to M. de Sar-| oan belong to any European Power bat Spain. 
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it, with a similar communication from the Eng- 
lish Minister, and projet of a convention 
between the three Powors relative to Cuba, 
have been among the first su' to which m, 
attention has been called: by sident. 
The substantial portion of the proposed con: 
vention is expressed in a single article, in the 


follo terms: ee! 

PSE cea etn 2 
ally and collectively now and forever 
dof Cuba, and th way tied 
sland of Cuba, an respectively bin 
nes to Wasentioance all atampla to 
‘that effect on the part of any Power or indi- 
viduals whatever. The high contracting ee 
ties declare, severally and collectively, t 
peg Dai not obtain or maintain, for themselves 
or for any one of themselves, any exclusive con- 
trol over the said island, nor assume nor exer- 
cise any dominion over ths same.” 

The ident has given the most serious at- 
tention to this p to the notes of the 
British and French Ministers accompanying i 
and to the instructions of M. de Turgot an 
the Earl of Malmsbury, transmitted with the 
project of the convention, and he directs me to 
make known to you the view which he takes 
of this important and delicate subject. The 
President fully concurs with his predecessors, 
who have on more than one occasion author- 


| ized the declaratica referred to by Lord Malms- 


bury and M. de Turgot, that the United States 
could not see with indifference the island of 
Cuba fall into the possession of any other Eu- 
ropean Government than Spain ; not, however, 
because we should be dissatisfied with any nat- 
ural increase of territory and power, on the 
part of England or France. France has 
within twenty years acquired a vast domain on 
the northern coast of Africa, with a fair pros- 
t of indefinite extension. England within 
alf a century has added very extensively to 
her empire. These acquisitions have created 
no uneasiness on the part of the United States. 

In like manner the United States have, with- 
in the same period, greatly increased their ter- 
ritory. The largest addition was that of Lou- 
isiana, which was purchased from France, 
These accessions of territory have probably 
caused no uneasiness to the great European 
Powers, as they have been brought about by 
the operation of natural causes, and without 
any disturbance of the international relations 
of the principal States. They have been fol- 
lowed also by a great increase of mutually 
beneficial commercial intercourse between the 
United States and Europe. 

But the case would be different in reference 
to the transfer of Cuba from Spain to any other 
Europoan Power. That event could not take 
place without a serious derangement of the in- 
ternational system now existing, and it would 
indicate designs in reference to this hemisphere 
which could not but awaken alarm in. the 
United States, We should view it in somewhat 
the same light in which France and England 
would view the pequintten of some important 
island in the Mediterranean by the United 
States ; with this difference, it is true, that tie 
attempt of the United States to establish them- 
selves in Europe would be a novelty, while the 
appearance of a European Power in this part 
of the world is a familiar fact. But this differ- 
ence in the two cases is merely historical, and 
would not diminish the anxiety which, on po- 
litical grounds, would be caused by any great 
demonstration of European power in a new di- 
rection in America. 

Lord Malmsbury states that Great Britain 
could never see with indifference the possession 
of Cuba by dny Power but Spain, and explicit. 
ly declares that she has no wish or intention of 
appropriating the island to Herself; and the 
French Minister makes the saine avowal on 
behalf of his Government. Lord Malmsbury 
and M. de Turgot do the Government of the 
United States no more than justice in remark- 
ing that they have often pronounced themselves 
substantially in the same sense. The President 
does not covet the acquisition of Cuba for the 
United States. At the same time, he considers 
the condition of Cuba as mainly an American 
question, and to a limited extent only, a Euro- 
pean question. The proposed convention pro- 
ceeds on a different principle. 1t assumes that 
the United States have no other or greater in- 
terest in the question than England or France; 
whereas it is necessary only to cast one’s eye 
upon the map tc sce how remote are the rela- 
tions of Europe, and how intimate those of the 
United States, with this island. 

The President, doing full justice to the 
friendly spirit in which his concurrence is in- 
vited by England and France, and not insensi- 
ble to the advantages of a good understanding 
between the three Powers in reference to Cuba, 
feels himself nevertheless unable to become a 

arty to the proposed compact, for the follow- 
ing reasons: It is, in the first place, in his judg- 
ment, clear (as far as the respect due from the 
Executive to a co-ordinate branch of the Gov- 
ernment will permit him to anticipate its de- 
cision,) that no such convention would be 
viewed with favor by the Senate. Its certain 
rejection by that body would leave the question 
of Cuba in a still more unsettled position than 
it is now, This.objection would not require 
the President to withhold his concurrence from 
the convention if no other objection existed, 
and if a strong sense of the utility of the meas- 
ure rendered it his duty, as far as the Execu- 
tive action is concerned, to give his consent to 
the arrangement. Such, however, is not the 
case. The convention would be of no value 
unless it were lasting. Accordingly, its terms 
express @ perpetuity of purpose and obligation. 
Now, it may well be doubted whether the Con- 
stitution of the United States would allow the 
treaty-making power to impose a permanent 
disability on the American Government, for all 
coming time, and prevent it, under any future 
change of circumstances, from doing what has 
been so often done in times past. In 1803 the 
United States purchased Louisiana of France, 
and in 1819 they purchased Florida of Spain. 
It is not within the competence ‘of the treaty- 
making power in 1852 effectually to bind the 
Government, in all its branches, and for all 
coming time, not to make a similar purchase of 
Cuba. A like remark, I imagine, may be made 
even in reference both to Edgland and France, 
where the treaty-making power is less subject 
than it is with us tothe control of other branch- 
es of the Government. There is another strong 
o' jection to the proposed agreement. Among 
the oldest traditions of the Federal Government 
is an aversion to political alliances with Euro- 
pean Powers, In his memorable Farewell Ad- 
dress, President Washington says: “The great 
rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign na- 
tions is, in extending our commercial relations, 
to have with them as little political connection 
as possible. So far as we have already formed 
engagements, let them be fulfilled with perfect 
good faith. Here let us stop.” President Jef- 
ferson, in his inaugural address, in 1801, warn- 
ed the country against “entangling alliances.” 
This expression, now become proverbial, was 
anquestionably used by Mr. Jetferson in refer- 
ence to the alliance with France, of 1778—an 
alliance at the time of incalculable benefit to 
the United States, but which, in less than 
twenty y came near involving us in the 
wars of the French Revolution, and laid the 
foundation of heavy claims upon Congress not 
extinguished to the present day. It is a signifi- 
cant coincidence, that the particular provi- 
sion of the alliance which occasioned these 
evils was that under which France called upon 


| us to aid her in defending her West India 


sessions against England. Nothing less than 
the unbounded influence of Washington res- 
cued the Union from the perils of that crisis, 
and preserved our neutrality, But the Presi- 
dent has a graver objection to entering into 
the proposed conyention. He has no wish to 
disguise the feeling that the compact, although 
equal in ita terms, would be very unequal in 
substance. England and France, by entering 
into it, would disable themselves from obtain- 
ing possession of an island remote from their 
seats of Government, belonging to another Eu- 
ropean Power, whose natural right to possess it 
must always be as as their own; a distant 
island in another hemisphere, and one which 


by no ordinary or peaceful course of things 
could ever belong to either of them. If the 
power in Europe should be 


t balance c 
ee camper if Spain should become unable to 


; if 
maintain the island in her possession, and Eng- 
-land and France should be engaged in a death- 


struggle with each other, Cuba might then be 

















er, which drains half the North Arerican con- 
tinent, ants pi) ey SP 

est system of internal water communication in 
the world. 1 koa watah at the d way of 
our intercourse with California by the Isthmus 
route. If an island like Cuba, belonging to 
the Spanish Crown, guarded the entrance of 
the and th 





| es @ Seine, and the United 
States should a convention like this to 
England and those powers would as- 


suredly feel that the disability assumed by our- 
selves was far less than that which we 
asked them to assume, 

The opinions of American statesmen at dif- 
ferent times, and under varying circumstances, 
have differed as to the desirableness of the ac- 
quisition of Cuba by the United States. Terri- 
torially and commercially, it would, in our 
hands, be an extremely valuable ion. 
Under certain contingencies, it might be al- 
most essential to our safety. Still, for domestio 

on which, in a communication of this 
kind, it might not be proper to dwell, the Pres- 
ident thinks that the incorporation of the island 
into the Union at the present time, although 
effected with the consent of Spain, would be a 
hazardous measure; and he would consider its 
acquisition by force, except in a just war with 
Spain, (should an event so greatly to be depre- 
cated take place,) as a disgrace to the civiliza- 
tion of the age. . 

The President has given «mpl proof of the 
sincerity with which he holds these views. He 
has thrown the whole force of his constitution- 
al power against all illegal attacks upon the 
island. It would have been perfectly easy for 
him, without any seeming neglect of duty, to 
allow projects of a formidable character to 
gather strength by connivance. No amount of 
obloquy at home, no embarrealiiailtintised 
by the indiscretions of the colonial Government 
of Cuba, have moved him from the path of 
duty in this respect. The Captain General of 
that island, an officer apparently of upright 
and conciliatory character, but probably more 
used to military command than the manage- 
ment of civil affairs, has, on a punctilio in ref- 
erence to the purser of a private steamship, 
(who seems to have been entirely innocent of 
the matters laid to his charge.) refused to allow 
passengers and the mails of the United States 
to be landed from a vessel having him on 
board. This certainly is a very extraordinary 
mode of animadverting upon a supposed abuse 
of the liberty of the press by the subject of a 
foreign Government in his native country. The 
Captain General is not permitted by his Gov- 
ernment, three thousand miles off, to hold any 
diplomatic intercourse with the United States. 
He is subject in no degree to the direction of 
the Spanish Minister at Washington ; and the 
President has to choose between a resort to 
force to compel the abandonment of this gra- 
tuitous interruption of commercial intercourse, 
(which would result in war,) and a delay of 
weeks and months necessary for a negotiation 
with Madrid, with all the chances of the most 
deplorable occurrences in the interval, and all 
for a trifle that ought to have admitted a set- 
tlement by an exchange of notes between 
Washington and the Havana. 

The President, however, has patiently sub- 
mitted to these evils, and has continued faith- 
fully to give to Cuba the advantage of those 
principles of the public law under the shelter 
of which she has departed, in this case, from 
the comity of nations. But the incidents to 


. which | allude, and which are still in train, 


are among many others which point decisively 
to the expediency of some change in the rela- 
tions of Cuba; and the President thinks that 
the influence of England and France with 
Spain, would be well employed in inducing 
her so to modify the administration of the Goy- 
ernment of Cuba, as fo afford the means of 
some prompt remedy for eyils of the kind al- 
luded to, which have done much to increase 
the spirit of unlawful enterprise against the 
island. 

That a convention, such asis proposed, would 
be a transitory arrangement, sure to be swept 
away by the irresistible tide of affairs in a new 
country, is to the apprehension of the President 
too obvious to require a labored argument. The 
project rests on principles applicable, if at all, 
to Europe, where international relations are, in 
their basis, of great antiquity, slowly modified 
for the most part in the progress of time and 
events, and not applicable to America, which, 
but lately a waste, is filling up with intense 
rapidity, and adjusting on natural principles 
those territorial relations, which, on the first 
discovery of the continent, were in a good de- 

ree fortuitous. The comparative history of 
sate and America, even for a single centu- 
ry, Showe this. In 1752, England, France, and 
Spain, were not materially different in their 
political position in Europe from what they 
now are. They were ancient, mature, consoli- 
dated States, established in their relations with 
each other and the rest of the world—the lead- 
ing powers of Western and Southern Europe. 
Totally different was the state of things in 
America. The United States had no existence 
as a -people—a line of English colonies, not 
numbering much over a million of inhebitants, 
stretched along the coast. France extended 
from the Bay of St. Lawrence to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and from the Alleganies to the Missis- 
sippi; beyond which, westward, the continent 
was @ wilderness, occupied by wandering sav- 
ages, and subject to a conflicting and nominal 
claim on the partof France and Spain. Every- 
thing in Europe was comparatively fixed ; 
everything in America provisional, incipient, 
and temporary, except the law of progress, 
which is as organic and vital in the youth of 
States as of individual men. A _ struggle 
between the provincial authorities of England 
and France, tor the possession of a petty stock- 
ade at the confluence of the Monongahela and 
the Allegany, kindled the seven years’ war, at 
the close of which the great European Powers, 
not materially affected in their relations at 
home, had undergone astonishing changes on 
this continent. Frenes had disappeared from 
the map of America, whose inmost recesses 
had been penetrated by her zealous missiona- 
ries and her resolute and gallant adventurers. 
England had added the Canadas to her trans- 
atlantic dominions. Spain had become the 
mistress of Louisiana ; so that, in the language 
of the Archbishop of Mexico in 1770, she 
claimed Siberia as the Northérn boundary of 
New Spain. . 

Twelve years only from the treaty of Paris 
elapsed, and another great change took place, 
fruitful of still greater changes to come. The 
American Revolution broke out; it involved 
England, France, and Spain, in a tremendous 
struggle, and at its close the United States of 
America had taken their place in the family 
of nations. In Europe the ancient States were 
restored substantially to their former equilib- 
rium, but a new element of incalculable im- 
portance in reference to territorial arrange- 
ele is henceforth to be recognised in Amer- 
ca. 

Just twenty years from the close of the war 
of the American Revolution, France, by a trea 
ty with Spain, of which the provisions have 
never been disclosed, possessed herself of Louis- 
iana, but did so only to cede it to the United 
States ; and in the same year Lewis and Clarke 
started on their expedition, to plant the flag of 
the United States on the shores of the Pacific. 
In 1819, Florida was sold by Spain to the Uni- 
ted States, whose territorial possessions in this 
way had been increased three-fold in half a 
century. This last acquisition was 60 much a 
matter of course, that it had been distinctly 
foreseen by the Count Aranda, then Prime 
Minister of Spain, as long ago as 1783. But 
even those momentous events are but the fore- 
runners of new territorial revolutions still more 
stupendous. A dynastic struggle between the 
Emperor Napoleon and Spain, commencing 
in 1808, conyulsed the peninsula. The vast 

ions of the Spanish Crown on this con- 
tinent, vice-royalties and captain- ralships, 
filling the space between California and Ca 
Horn, one after another asserted their inde- 
pendence, No friendly power in Europe at 
that time was able, or, if able, was willing to 
succor Spain, or aid her to prop the crumbling 
buttresses of her colonial empire. So far from 
it, when France, in 1823, threw an army of a 
hundred thousand men into Spain to cortrol 
her domestic politics, England thought it neces- 
sary to counteract the movement, by recogni- 
ing the independence of the Spainish provinces 
in America, ia 

In the remarkable language of the distin- 

ished minister of the day, in order to redress 

balance of power in Europe, we called into 
existence a new world’ in the My ag ceo 
overrating, aps, the extent of the de 
ment ‘in + Aen ag 
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world, and ‘not > ; * 
tion of the United States in 
America, or their influence on the Aad 


' their sister . on this continent, us 
in yy lla ths thins of ts Octo jeee | 


war, Spain, like France, had lost the last re- 














hemisphere. The United ‘States, \ 
were by ihe of peace and the ais 
O) ra) 
minions and cosidting ‘hor power. The 
great apes of events still went on. Some of 
the new Republics, from the effect of a mixture 
of races or the want of training in Jibera! in- 
stitutions, —— themselves a ble of self- 
government. e province 0: s revolted 
from Mexico by the same right by which Mex- 
ico revolted from Spain. At the memorable 
battle of San Jacinto, in 1836, she passed the 
great ordeal of nascent States, and her inde- | 
ndence was recognised by this Government, | 
England, by eae and other European | 
‘owers. Mainly peopled from the United | 
States, she sought naturally to be incorporated | 
into the Union. The offer was repeatedly re- . 
jected by Presidents Jackson and Van Buren, 
to avoid a collision with Mexico, At last the 
annexation took place. As a domestic ques- | 
tion, it is no fit subject for comment in a com- 
munication to a foreign minister. As a ques- 
tion of public law, there never was an exten- 
sion of territory more naturally or justifiabl 
made. It produced a disturbed relation wit 
the Covernment of Mexico. War ensued, and | 
in its results other extensive territories were, 
for a large B meneamn compensation on the 
art of the United States, added to the Union. 
ithout adverting to the divisions of opinion 
which arose in reference to this war, as must 
always happen in free countries in reference to 
great measures, no Bs om surveying these | 
events with the eye of a comprehensive states- 
manship, can fail to trace in the main result 
the undoubted operation of the law of our po- | 
litical existence. The consequences are before 
the world. Vast provinces, which had lan- | 
guished for three centuries under the leaden 
sway of a stationary system, are coming under | 
the influences of an active civilization ; freedom 
of speech and the press, the trial by jury, reli- 
gious equality, and representative government, 
have been carried by the, Constitution of the 
United States into extensive regions in which 
they were unknown before. By the settlement 
of California, the great circuit of intelligence 
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doctrine, and the President’s message 











in the nt note, affords all the assurance 
which the President oan utionally or to 











Spain 5 yk: = ee island by 
-“Tavail myself, sir, of this opportunity to 
sure you of my distinguished consideration, mes 
met eli ied Epwarp Everetr. 
On motion by Mr. Dodge, of Iowa, the bill 


for the relief of the work on the addi- 
tion to che Capitol was ; and on the 
question, “ Shall the bill be en an 
Mr. Chase moved that the adjourn. 
And the Senate adjourned. 


Tuurspay, January 6. 


Mr. Shields presented the memorial of citi- 
zens td on praying for the reconstruction 
of the Long Bridge. 

Other petitions were presented. ; 

The resolution of Mr. Hale, calling for in- 
formation respecting the conduct of Commo- 
dore Morgan while in command of our Medi- 
terranean squadron, was postponed in conse- 


quence of the abserice of Mr. Hale. 
Mr. Case’s resolution reaffirming the Monroe 


relative 
to the proposed tripartite treaty with reference 
to Cuba, were postponed till Wednesday next, 
when the debate will take place. 

The bill for the relief of the workingmon on 


the Capitol was rejected—yeas 17, nays 21. 


Mr. Gwin submitted a resolution calling for 
information ip eer the debasing of the 
coinage of the United States by the $. States 
Mint: Adopted. . 

The Texas Debt bill was postponed to Mon- 
day next. 

An adjournment to Monday was ordered. 

Mr: Cass rose to a personal explanation. He 
said, that some time since he had called for 
information relative to the establishment by 
Great Britain of a new colony in the Bay of 
Islands, in Central America. It had been an- 


| Swered. In the papers transmitted by the Sec- 


retary of State appeared a letter from Mr. 
Clayton, acknowledging the receipt of a note 


round the globe is completed. The discovery | from Mr. Bulwer, in which it was stated that, 
of the gold of that region, leading as it did to | by the treaty, the British provinces in Hondu- 


the same discovery in Australia, has touched | 
the nerves of industry throughout the world. | 


Every addition to the territory of the Ameri- | 


ras were not included. Mr. Clayton assents to 
that understanding. 


He (Mr. Cass) was one of those who would 


can Union has given homes to European desti- | never have voted for that treaty, if he so un- 


tution, and gardens to European want. From | 


every part of the United Kingdom, from France, | tion on the ireaty. It ap 


from Switzerland, and Germany, and from the 4 
extremest north of Europe, a march of immi- | 
gration has been taken up, such as the world 
has never seen before. Into the United States, | 
grown to their present extent in the manner 
described, but little less than half a million of 
the population of the old world is annually 
pouring, to be immediately incorporated into 
an industrious and prosperous community, in 
the bosom which they find political and reli- 
gious liberty, social position, enployment, and 
bread. Itis a fact which would defy belief, 
were it not the result of official inquiry, that 
the emigrants to the United States from Ire- 
land alone, besides having subsisted themselves, 
have sent back to their kindred for the last 
three years nearly five millions of dollars an- 
nually, thus doubling in three years the pur- 
chase money of Louisiana. Such is the terri- 
torial development of the United States in the 
past century. Is it possible that Europe can 
contemplate it with an unfriendly or jealous 
eye? What would have been her condition in 
these trying years, but for the outlet we have 
furnished for her starving millions? Spain, 
meantime, has retained of her extensive domin- 
ions on this hemisphere but the two islands of 
Cuba and Porto Rico. Respectful sympathy 
with the fortunes of an ancient ally and gallant 
people, with whom the United States have ever 
maintained the most friendly relations, would, 
if no other reason existed, make it our duty to 
leave her in the undisturbed possession of this 
little remnant of her mighty transatlantic em- 
pire. 

The President desires to da so; no word or 
deed of his will ever question her title or shake 
her possession. But can it be expected to last 
very long? Can it resist this mighty current 
in the fortunes of the world? Is it desirable 
that it should do so? Can it be for the interest 
of Spain to cling to a possession that can only 
be maintained by a garrison of twenty-five 
or thirty thousand troops, a powerful naval 
force, and an annual expenditure for both arms 
of the service of at least twelve millions of dol- 
lars? Cuba at this momont costs more to Spain 
than the entire naval and military establish- 
ments of the United States cost the Federal 
Government. So far from being really injured 
by the loss of this island, there is no doubt, 
that were it peacefully transferred to the Uni- 
ted States, a prosperous commerce between 
Cuba and Spain, resulting from ancient asso- 
ciation and common language and tastes, would 
be far more productive than the best contrived 
system of colonial taxation. Such notoriously 
has been the result to Great Britain of the es- 
tablishment of the independence of the United 
States. The decline of Spain from the position 
which she held in the time of Charles the Fifth 
is coeval with the foundation of her colonial 
system; while within twenty-five years, and 
since the loss of most of her colonies, she has 
entered upon a course of rapid improvement, 
unknown since the abdication of that Em- 
peror. s 

I will but allude to an evil of the first mag- 
nitude—I mean the African slave trade—in 
the suppression of which England and France 
take a lively interest—an evil which still forr~s 
a great reproach upon the civilization v. 
Christendom, and perpetuates the barbarism of 
Africa, but for which it is to be feared there is 
no hope of a complete remedy while Cuba re- 
mains a Spanish colony. 

But, whatever may be thought of these last 
suggestions, it would seem impossible for any 
one, who reflects upon tlie events glanced at in 
this note, to mistake the law of American 
growth and progress, or think it can be ulti- 
mately arrested by a convention like that pro- 
posed. In the judgment of the President, it 
would be as easy tu throw a dam from Cape 
Florida to Cuba, in the hope of stopping the 
flow of the gulf stream, as to attempt by a com- 
pact like this to fix the fortunes of Cuba “now 
and forever hereafter ;” or, as expressed in the 
French text of the convention, “for the present 
as for the future, (pour le present comme pour 


Vavenir,) that is, for all coming time. The his- |. 


tory of the past, of the recent past, affords no 
assurance that twenty years hence England or 
France will even wish that Spain should retain 
Cuba; and a century hence, judging of what 
will be from what has been, the pages which 
record this proposition will, like tue record of 
the family compact between France and Spain, 
have no interest but for the antiquary. 

Even now the President cannot doubt that 
both France and England would prefer any 
change in the condition of Cuba to that which 
is most to be apprehended, viz: an internal 
convulsion which should renew the horrors and 
fate of San Domingo. 

I will intimate a final objection to the pro- 
posed convention. Lord Malmsbury and M. 
de Turgot put forward, as the reason for enter- 
ing into such a compact, “the attacks which 
have lately been made on the isiand of Cuba 
by lawless bands of adventurers from the Uni- 
ted States, with the avowed design of taking 
possession of that island.” The President is 
convinced that the conclusion of such a treaty, 
instead of putting a stop to these lawless pro- 
ceedings, would give a new and powerful im- 
pulse to them. It would strike a death-blow to 
the conservative policy hitherto pursued in this 
country toward Cuba. No Administration of 
this Government, however strong in the public 
confidence in other respects, could stand a day 
under the odium of having stipulated with the 
great Powers of Europe, that in no future 
time, under no change of circumstances, by no 
amicable arrangement with Spain, by no act of 
lawful war—should that calamity unfortunate- 
ly oceur—by no consent of the inhabitants of 
the island, should they, like the ions of 
Spain on the American continent, sueceed in 
rendering themselves independent; in fine, by 
no overruling necessity of self- nD, 
should the United States ever make the acqui- 
sition of Cuba. 

For these reasons, which the President has 
thought it advisable, considering the impo 
ance . the nt direct me to = at 
some len e con 1 

ar as invitation of England and 
France t. bag eo oer 
vention. He is persu 0 1 
Powers will not attribute this refusal to 
insensibility on his part to the advant 
the utmost harmony between the 
time States, on a subject of suc 
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able inference from this. 


derstood it. He did not place such a construe- 
ared that -both 
Messrs. Clayton and Bulwer did not understand 
“Central America” as meaning “Central 
America,” but a part of it only. When he 
voted for the treaty, he had not the slightest 
doubt but that it included all Central America, 
aud he voted for it because he thought, by so 
doing, he would be sweeping Great Britain 
from the shores of Central America. 

Mr. Clayton states to Mr. Bulwer that Col. 
King, the Chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, told him that “the Senate per- 
fectly understood that the treaty did not in- 
clude British Honduras.” He (Mr. Cass) had 
called on Col. King this morning, and was told 
that Mr. Clayton had made a great mistake. 
So far from stating any such thing, he told Mr. 
Clayton, when he informed him that the treaty 
had been returned with this quasi ratification, 
that it would not receive a vote in the Senate, 
and that he further advised Mr. Clayton to 
dismirs the qualification submitted by Mr. Bul- 
wer, und till now supposed he had done so. 

M: Downs made an explanation, stating 
that he would never have voted for the Bulwer 
and Clayton treaty, had he understood it as it 
appeared Mr. Clayton had. He thought it now 
explained why Great Britain had been setting 
up claims in Central America since the treaty. 

Mr. Weller. For one, doubting greatly, as I 
did at the time, the expediency of the ratifica- 
tion, I should never have voted for it had I sup- 
posed that any secret construction was put 
upon it, irreconcilable with the obvious import 
ot its language. It would have been impossi- 
ble. in my judgment, to have secured its ratifi- 
cation, had its language conveyed the sense 
which the private interpretation of Mr. Clay- 
ton’s letter puts upon it. Indeed, I- doubt 
whether any Senator would have voted for the 
ratification, had it been supposed that, at the 
very time the treaty was under consideration 
here, a correspondence was in progress, of 
which the Senate was not apprized, with the 
view of fixing in advance the construction of 
the treaty, by imposing upon its terms a sense 
quite different from their natural and obvious 
import. 

Mr. Brodhead submitted a resolution calling 
for the reasons why the President kas refused 
to hold relations with the Nicaraguan Minister. 
Laid over. Senate adjourned till Monday. 


Fripay, JANUARY 7. 
The Senate was not in session to-day. 


‘ 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Weprespay, January 5. 


Mr. Seymour, of New You, appealed to the 
House to take up the join? resolution of the 
Senate, allowing, in certain cases, to the own- 
ers of steamers further time to make the neces- 
sary preparations to bring their vessels within 
the provisions of an act entiled “ An act to 
amend an act entitled an act to provide for 
the better security of the lives of passengers on 
board of vessels propelied in whole or in part 
by steam.” 
to enable the inspectors of steamboats on the 


act the construction desired. 
Mr. Letcher objected. 


objection. It was made necessary that every 
steamboat should have certain apparatus ; bat 
owners of boats in the West, after the best ef- 
forts, had not been able to obtain it; and every 


liable toseizure. He had received communica- 
tions from inspectors on the Western waters in 
relation to this subject. 


the United States in the West, asking him to 
use his efforts for an extension of time, in order 
that the boats in that section may be equipped, 


correspondent alluded to the resolution from 
the Senate. 

Mr. Letcher withdrew his objection; when 
the joint resolution was taken up, and having 


time for ninety days from the first of January 
last ; and in this form passed. 

Mr. Cobb called up a question relative to a 
bill for the relief of the Memphis and Charles- 
ton, or Tennessee, Mississippi, and Alabama, 
the Alabama and Tennessee River, the Coosa, 
the New Orleans and Jackson, and the New 
Orleans and Opelousas, and Great Western 
Railroad Company, by extending for four years 
the time for the payment of ali duties on rail- 
road iron for the use of those companies, except 
only the amount due for custom-house fees— 
the payment of duties to be secured by satis- 
factory bonds, and the money to carry an inter- 
est of six per cent. a year. 

An amendment was pending, to include the 
Raleigh and Gaston Railroad Company in the 
provisions of the bill; and another, that the act 


United 
tion, or commenced within one year from date. 

This bill, on the 30th of August last, was re- 
jected ; and the question now pending was on 
the motion to lay upon the table the motion to 
reconsider that vote. 

The House decided the question in the af- 
firmative—yeas 74, nays 73. : 

So the aan laid the motion to reconsider 
upon the table. 

On motion of Mr. Polk, the House proceeded 
to the consideration of the report of the Com- 
mittee of Conference on the bill for the relief 
of Mrs. M t M. Worth, widow of General 
Worth, which proposes that the House shall 
recede from its amendment thereto. 

The question having been taken, it was con- 
curred in—yeas 98, nays 48. 

{It allows the widow of General Worth sixty 
doilars a month for life. 

Mr. Smith, of Ala (a Pierce man.) 
made a speech highly eulogistic of Gen. Scott, 
and in su of the motion to confer on him 
wa eg pape eae sellin ths 

r. Marshall, | alifornia; obtain 
floor; the Committee rose, and the House ad- 


Tuurspay, January 6. 

Preston King neoried a bill for the 
seqrcslaaiet naaie et United States Treas- 
ury, and explained bricfly its provisions. 
‘Mr. Olds, of Ohio, went into an investiga- 


tion of the Corwin case, and contended that 











the emphatic disclaimer of a1 
Cuba on the part of this Gc 
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‘report did not meet-the subject referred to 


the committee, as they had reported bill with 


s a 


He said that this resolution was | 


Western waters to carry into effect the law of | 
the last session. It simply proposed to give the 


Mr. Seymour said, that if the gentleman un- | 
derstood the facts, he would not interpose an | 


boat not making the required arrangements is | 


Mr. Preston said he received last night a | 
telegraphs despatch from a principal officer of | 


as required by law. He presumed that his | 


been read, it was amended by extending the | 


shall apply to all railroad companies in the | 
tates, aow in the course of construc- | 
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reference to frauds to be committed hereaf- 
ter. 
Mr. Marshall, of California, who had the 
floor from se intimated that itwas 
his intention to bring in a resolution, placing 
ten millions of dollars at the disposal of the 
next President, to meet any exigency that 
eae erg gents Son 
8, as a 1D 
felt by the dh openers manifested 
by a large majority of the 
He then ‘to call the attention of, 
the members to the question of Hayti and Nie- 
aragua, and condemned the uct of the 
administration in relation to those countries ; 


and e: his surprise at the sentiments 
ut by Mr. Venable when he opened the 
debate, whose ition to the acquisition of 


territory he attributed to 4 i ca to ac- 
quire any more territory where slavery might 
not continue to ail, and instanced Califor- 
nia as a proof that, under the compromise, the 
American people will never consent to its exist- 
ence, as degrading labor. 

He alluded, at considerable length, to the 
we of Hayti, commanding as it does the 
sland of Cuba, and the threatening attitude 
assumed by this country in connection with 
France ad England; condemned in toto the 
Clayton and Bulwer treaty, and was proceed- 
ing to ecnsider the Cuban question when his 
hour expired. 

Mr. foward: of Texas, addressed the Com- 
mittee relative to the importance of Cuba. 


Fripay, January 7. 

The House went into a Committee of the 
Whole on the private calendar. Under the 
rule, there was no debate; the proceedings be- 
ing confined to the taking up and reading bills 
and reports. A_single “objection” was sufli- 
cient to cause a bill to go over. 


When the Committee rose, twenty-five bills, 


which had been laid aside, were reported to 
the House. 


Mr. Phelps suggested that those bills be 


passed upon in gross, with the amendments 
agreed to in Committee. 

The Speaker replied that bills on the table 
pending from the last session must first be act- 
ed on, unless by general consent. 

This was refused. 

Mr. Houston, from the Committee of Ways 
and Means, reported a bill making appropria- 
tions for the navy for the year ending June 30, 
1854; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union. 


The House then passed thirty-four private 
bills— 


And adjourned till Monday. 


MONDAY IN CONGRESS. 


The Senate had the Bulwer Treaty under 
discussion until 4 o’clock, when they went into 
Executivé session. 

The House refused to suspend the rules for 
the purpose of aking up a resolution granting 
the use of the Hall to the American Coloniza- 
tion Society. 

The House resolved itself into a Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, and re- 
sumed the consideration of the Deficiency bill. 

Mr. Bell, of Ohio, addressed the Committee, 
strongly protesting aguinst all movements to- 
wards the acquisition of Cuba. 





NOW IS THE TIME FOR CLUBS. 


WOCDWORTH’S YOU fH’S CABENET, thie most pop- 
ular illustrated Young People’s Magazine in the country, 
beging 4 new volame in January, 1853. The initial num- 
ber is a charming thing, though only a fair specimen of 
what the work is to be during the whole year.. Those who 
wish to subscribe can do so at a reduced price, by taking 
the work in connection with other perscas, and rewliting 
the several subscriptions at the same time. Price—for a 
single copy, $1; four copies, $3; seven copies, $5; and in 
the latter case. an extra copy to the one who forms the 
club. Price of specimen numbers six cents only,in post 
office stamps or money. 

Send on your orders to the publisher, 

D. A. WOODWORTH, 
Jan 13—4t 118 Nassau street, New York. 
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1,000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED, 
To sell Pictorial and Useful Works for the Year 
1853. 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS A YEAR! 

was C&D. in every connty of the United States, active 

and enterprising men, to engage in the sale of some 
of the best books published in the country To men of 
good ud icess, possersing aemall capital of from $25 to 8100, 
such inducements will be offered av to enable thom tu make 
from $3 wo $5 @ day profit. 

DF the bovks published by us sre all nseful in their 
character, extreme'y ,;opular, «nd command large sales 
wherever they are offzred. 

For further particul rs address (portage p-id) 

K *BERT SEARS, Publisher, 

Jan. 13-46 181 William st:eet, New York. 








A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY, 

| re Vi $5 to $10 a day may be made by any individual, 

in city or country, with tue knowledge oft a highly use- 
| fai « iscuvery, in universal demand, which I will send by 
| recurn mati, op enclosing to mz Sl, postage paid, directed 
| toH S. HOLT, Post Office Box No 3.0, Kochester New 
| York ‘This 18a first rute opportunity for students, clerks, 
| invalids, or any young mau or yvdng lady out of business, 
| we it is immediately lucrative ia any part of the Unites 
| States. Jan. 13 





FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS IN PREMIUMS 
Special Announcement. 


| ] N order to bring the Magazine businesss back to the old 
Chanuel of -he mits, uuder the reduced postage, the pub- 
| lisher vt 


GRAHAM’S MAGAZINE 
Offers premiums amoauting to FiVe HUNDRED DOL. 
LARS, to the postmasters or residents of any post-towns in 
the Uaired States who will send the targest number of sxb- 
scriptions, through the sails, prior tu the first of July, 1833 
First Prem:um, $200 for the Largest lub. 
Second Premium, $150 for the serond Best, 
Third + remium, $75 for the third Best. 
Fourth Premium. $50 for the Foarth Best, 
Fifth Premium, £25 for the Fifth est 
And tothe TEN next largeat, aspiendi i!) bound copy of 
| GRAHAM, for one year, with five dullar binding 
| The iist of¢ mpetitors will be pub.ish-d comy lete at that 
| time, so that the utmost fairness may be mavifest. A state- 
| ment will aleo be publishea on the 10th of June,o thoee 
towns which have entered into competition, with the num- 
| ber of subseribers sent from each up tv th t time 
The Books cf the ffice will als» be sukjves to the inspec- 
tiou 0} ¢ mipetitors, and every evidence ut good faith fur- 
; nished 
The terms, ner year, are— 


Sing!e subscribers - $3 
Six subscribers + - - . - - 
‘Tea subscribers - - - - - 
Thirteen subscribers . - 


| Single aubscribers may be added at any time, at tne rate 

| of the first c.ub sent. 

; . Competitors need not confine themselves to one p»st-town, 

| but the names must be forwarded by the competivor him 

Sel/, whether from one or more towns, #0 28 to prevent com 
GEORGE R. GRAHAM, 

134 Chesnut street, Philade phia 

P.S. We presnme that no poetmaste’ with whom we 

, have done business nor anykditor with who. we exchinge, 

; will, fora moment, doubt thas the stat m-nts set forth as 

, above, will be lived up to, to the .etter, i~ all respecis 

Jan. 13-2¢ 
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| THE MUSICAL WORLD AND TIMES, 
LAKCs Weekly Journal of sixteen pages. edited by 
Richard Storrs Willis, and which the best musical 
com posers and writers iv this ovuntry make their medi: m 
| of communication with the pubiic, contaivs, during the 
| year, 208 pages (or $25 worth) of the very best music of 
ll kinds, also, brilliant and instructive Essays «n Music ; 
| @ comp.ete course of familiar lostruction in Harmony, 
| which aniybody can understand; « vast amount of attract. 
| ive musical reacing. anecdotes, and sketches of celebrated 
| musicians, of musical history, &c. The most fearlers and 
| trucnfai criticisms uf musica: publications and perfirm- 
| ances, and the very pick and cream of Musical News, 
| Novelty. and Iscident, both foreign »ni domestic; the 
whule forming the moat complete and valua>le record of 
| Musical Art it is possible to obtain. Tie wants of Country 
; Choira, and of lduies «ishing for new music, but who are 
| not living near mnsic sores, are especially attenoed to 
Terms —Une copy. $8 ; tw copies, $5; five copies, $10; 
and « person sending 1s a elab of five, gets an extra copy 
| for histrouble Addce-s Dyer & Willis, pybjishers of the 
| Mus.eat World and Times, 257 sroadway, New York. 
| DS 4notuer Musicat Jovanan —The subsecibers 
; also pubtish The Mon hly Musical Guizctee, an e ezant 
journal uf eight pwes, cach numer Containing four pages 
of music, (making forty-eight pages a year ) and a great 
variety ofinter-sting musical reading matter. The Month- 
ly Musicai Gazetie is designed for the especial benefit of 
the thousands of music luvers whose musical knowledge 
and tascea demand e sy acd simple music. and wh se 
| pup es ;equire that it should be furnished at the cheap: st 
po saible rate. 
‘Lnems.—OQOne copy 


| 
} 
} 


50 ernte; three copies, $l; ten 
eopies, $3; tweuty couples, $5; and a person sending us & 
club of twenty, gets an excra copy for his trouble. Ad 
dress Dyer & Willis. : 

N. B.—Curgymen will be supplied with The Musical 
Word and ‘times at cne dollara year; and wita The 
Monthly Musicat Gazette at twenty-five cen's * yet. 

So te Wanted to obtain subscribers for the above- 
named publications. Libera! commis:ion allowed. 

Now is the time to sub cribe, as the new volume begins 
on the Ist of January, ‘853. Jan. 13 


VALUABLE MILL PROPERTY FUR Se eee 
situa’ Deer Creek, Lexington townehip, 

aaa Gute, wae mile and a balf fr.m the “ Lima Sra- 
tion” om the Cicveland and Pittsburg Kailrosd. affurding 
exeelient faciities to a market. ere are on the pr mises 
(containing near fifty acres of land) a good grist mill, with 
three run 0/ stoues; a saw mill; .wo aweiling houses. bara, 
&c.; an abun ant supply of excellent fruit trees, in bearing 
order 


: : is Por rare easautly ‘ituatea, and af- 
fords an eligible chauce investment, to an 
ee carted jodi: trivus iucividual Tue ; rice, $3 50u, 

a principal part of which, if desi ed, may remsio on the 

premises, properly secured. For further particulars, apply 

(post paid) to ASA MORKSs, 

Jan. 6—-2t Limaville, Stark Co., Ohio. 


TO MELL OWNERS AND MILL BUILDERS, &c, 

ene milly right end practical mechanic, who 
ASF mills of ai descriptions, tosbe driven by 
steam or water power, would like tv receive propositions ia 
the above line, or be would engage to do repairs, &e , for 
some corporatiun. whete he can have steady employment. 
Certificates of character and:workmanshiyp will be furnish- 
ed. For-furth:r , address Memoranda, care of 


G@ Bai: Wosuiceiee t. 

Piceleeia iasaingae Dc. Jan 6 -6t 
CB. E. BORDEN, idl 
Bn Fm a eee 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


For the Nationad Hra. . { 
di ‘read me for my eause.’” 


LINES TO MRS, MARSH. 


That the Present’s Ideal is but the Real of the Fu- 
ture, and the power of the Will as an agent in real- 
izing the Ideal in our nature, constitute the morale 
of the following poem. Seti ee 

Regarded in an artistic point of view, it is an at- 
tempt to introduce the anapaestic measure in blank 
verse; and it may be mentioned, in conclusion, that 
one of the principal objects which the author had in 
view, in writing this poom, was to produce, not a 
mere hot-bed exotic, imported from the gardens of 
European taste, but a native plant, originating in 
our own clime, nurtured on our own soil, and whose 
every characteristic might be embodied in the name, 
“ American.” How far the experiment has suececd- 
ed, is referred to the botter judgment of the reader. 





“lam deh, tana 





To Mrs. Marsu, fair Authoress of “ANGELA,” 
a Voice from the Land of the Setting Sun 
sends greeting : 

’Neath tho primeval shade of the solemn old woods, 

Where the dead leaves like ghosts chatter shrill on 

the wind: 

On the wide Ocoan Prairie, Eternity’s image, 

All flooded in flowers, whore the red dying sun 

Sinks down in his grave of billowy grass, 

A Dreamer was dreaming his idle dreams— 

Fantastical forms, of the Ideal born, 

And unfitted, all, for the uses of life— 

Till thou, weird sister! did’st breathe o’er his soul, 

And touched into being, as Sun on tho buds, 

Unnumbered creations that slumbered within! 

Iifthine “ Angela,” lady, the poet-youth found 

Consummate Ideal of his heart's carly dreams— 

Combination of all that is perfect on Barth: 


The lily, so pale, in the merciless storm, 
Surviving the wreck of the proud monarch oak ; 
Love, lighting its torch in the midnight of death, 
Shining on through the ashes of mortal decay, 
Till it opens its luminous path to the skies! 
A nature so pure in its own virgin worth, 
That it scemed like a mirror, but formed to reflect 
The stars, und the flowers, and the pure things of 
Earth— 
A woman’s weak frame, but a soul set within, 
Whose stern sense of justice would yield up the last 
Red drops of hor heart to do that which was right! 
And, holier, heavenlier far than all these, 
A Faith to move mountains—a firm trust in Him, 
Rock of Ages—last hope for the shipwrecked of Earth ! 
Such, such' was the being, all radiant and warm, 
From thy creative mind, sister spirit, which burst 
Like a sunbeam of joy on the Dreamer’s sad dreams! 
And while his rapt soul drank in the deep truths 
Gleaming up from this spiritual well of the mind, 
_ Oh, then woke the thought — most-redemptionable 
thought! 
That love, truth, and virtue, was not a mere dream! 
That the warm sense of Beauty which kindles our 
souls, 
Ana the yearning for Love that oppresses our hearts, 
And shapes of things perfect wo seo in our dreams, 
Were not given all, as mere playthings for babes, 
Or jugglery tricks, making life but a farce! 
No, no! *twere impeaching the wisdom ef God, 
*Twero a mockery far too cruel for man! 
Ab, no! thero’s a deep wnder-current in things, 
A Purpose unrav ling its threads every hour— 
The visions we deem now too perfect to dream, 
Shall become as our household companions ere long, 
And this the great truth to be taught in our times: 
These yearnings within are not things for a dream, 
But should become part of our every-day life; 
And the Present’s Ideal, the fanciful deemed, 
Is surcly the Read of what is to be; 
And it is with ourselves, by the power of Faith, 
And the power of W7//, and the power of God, 
To marry th’ Ideal to its bridegroom, the Real! 
So let this our blazoned Insignia he: 
* God, and ovr own Will!” 
Oh, glorious motto ! 
Motto most worthy to grace the escutcheon 
Of Hero, of Saint or Philosopher: 
“God, and sur own Will!” 
An “army with banners!” 
More terrible far than the legions of Hell! 
God, and our own Will! 
A watchword of might, 
And Heraldry sublime of Eternity’s peers! 
Lifting up the low plebeian, poor flesh-chained of 
Farth, 
To the title of Lords in the Peerage of Heaven! 


Oracular soul! let thy teachings go forth, 

On the wings of the wind, to illumine the earth! 

Oh, deeper, still deeper, dig down in that mine, 

Whose depths are so fraught with the jewels of Truth. 

Why, the seeds of thy thoughts would grow out upon 
rocks, 

And cause e’en the “ desert to bloom as a rose; ” 

Apostle of Virtue, of Beauty and Truth, 

They will preach their high mission to millions un- 
born: 

They will serve in the aid of the poor fainting soul, 

As a sabre of fire in the battle of life! 

And ob! in this midnight of doubt in the mind, 

When the God-given Faith of our fathers grows dim, 

May the teachings like thine find a home in each 
heart, 

And bring back the * Zight” to the sougs that are 
blind! 

Henry Chay Preuss. 
Washington City, D. C. 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 
THIRTY-SECOND CONGRESS — SECOND SESSION. 
SENATE. 

Monpay, January 3. 

The Chair laid before the Senate a report 
{rom the Secretary of the Interior, communica- 
ting the reports of the Surveyors General of 

California and Oregon. 

Also, the report of the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate, showing the disbursements from the con- 
tingent fund for the year last past. 

Mr. Fish presented the memorial of the pro- 
prietors of the New York and Havre mail 
steamers, praying that Congress would either 
increase their compensation, take their vessels 
at their cost, or abrogate the existing contract. 

Mr. Smith presented the memorial of the 
guardians of the son of Dr. Wells, of Connecti- 
cut, praying, in behalf of their ward, the com- 
pensation to be allowed the discoverer of the 
anzsthetic agest, now used in the army and 
navy in surgical operations. E 

On motion of Mr. Cass, the memorial was 
laid on the table. ; 

Mr. Cass presented the memorial of the 
Maryland Baptist Union, praying the interpo- 

sition of the United States to secure to Ameri- 
cans abroad the rights of religious worship 
according to the dictates of their own con- 
science. 

Mr. Cass. I have been requested to present 
the petition which I sent to the Clerk’s table, 
from ti:e Maryland Baptist Union Association, 
and to move its reference to the appropriate 
committee. I do this with pleasure, not only 
from regard « the motives and position of 
those who make t&js application, but also be- 
cause I heartily coucur with them in the im- 
portance of the subject, and ip the propriety 
of calling the attention of the Government to 
it—an object dear to us and to the word, iy its 
consequences now and hereafier. 

We have a right to be heard in such an ap- 

al as this, for we have tried the great exper- 
iment—an experiment no longer, for it has be- 
come experience—of the entire separation of 
Church and State, and have shown that unre- 
atrieted freedom of worship is not only best for 
the political interests of a country, but best 
ifor the true interests of religion itself. 

In what menner it may be proper for our 
Government to present this grave question to 
other Governments, { do not undertake at pres- 
ent tosay. I shall move its reference to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, feeling satis- 
fied that they will give it their earnest atign- 
tion, and in the hope that they will make a re- 
port which will be authoritative, as the expres- 
sion of our views, and still more those of our 
constituents, in any communications the Ex- 
ecutive may open with foreign powers, Cer, 
tainly there can be no objection to firm and 
friendly representations; and 1 cannot doubt 
that these declarations of the wishes o the 
American people will have weight eye ere; 
and | am cntinfied they will we long iadtaoe a 
salutary effect in some countries, and eventua!- 
ly in all. 

Mr. Hale said that he approved very highly 
the object of the atetiatel but he did not 
think it altogether the place of this nation to 
make the appeal asked for. Religious freedom 
and toleration were forbidden by the laws of 
those nations to whom thie appeal was to be 
made. This was, then, on the part of this Gov- 

- ernment, an attempt to put in operation in 
‘those countries a “ higher law”—a law hi 


He one it doubtful whether such an ap- 
peal could have much foree when made by a 
country where no law higher than the Balti- 
more platform or the Fugitive Slave Act was 
admitted to be in force. 

Mr. Cass said that if he understood what 
the Senator meant, he would perhaps reply to 
him ; but as he did not know what the Sena- 
tor’s speech was about, he would make no re- 


Me. Hale said the difficulty with the Senator 

is that I meant what] said; but that is such 

an unusual thing here, the Senator does not un- 

derstand it. [Laughter.] 

The memorial was then referred. 

Mr. Mason said that some time since he 

submitted a resolution, calling upon the Presi- 

dent for copies of. certain official notes address- 

ed by the Ministers of France and England to 

this Government, proposing 4 tripartite con- 

vention relative to Cuba, &c., and that a debate 

then occurred. The resolution was postponed 

at the instance of several Senators who desired . 
to take part in the debate. He now was in- 

formed that those Senators were willing that 
the resolution should pass, and that the Sitnts 
should be adjourned till after the information 
was communicated to the Senate. 

The resolution was then taken up and adopt- 


Mr. Hale submitted the following resolution, 
which was laid over: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be 
directed to inform the Senate the number of 
days the United States razee Independence, 
the flag-ship of the Mediterranean squadron, 
commanded by Charles W. Morgan, was at 
sea after her arrival at Naples, on the 14th 
September, 1849, until she sailed thence for 
the United States, on the 29th March, 1852; 
how many days said ship was at anchor in the 
bay or harbor of agian, and how long at 
Spezzia or other ports, during that period ; 
what portion of the aforesaid two and a half 
years was passed on shore, and how much of 
it on board ship, by said Morgan ; what is the 
estimated expense of a ship of the class of the 
Independence, properly officered and manned, 
per day or per year; whether said Morgan, 
without authority from the Department, while 
his ship was lying at anchor in the Bay of Na- 
ples, chartered or employed a merchant vessel 
to transport supplies for his squadron from 
Spezzia to Naples, and whether the cost of such 
transportation has been charged to the Govern- 
ment by the order or approval of said Morgan ; 
whether instructions were given to said Mor- 
gan, by the Department, or by any bureau 
thereof, to practice his squadron in naval evo- 
luticns or fleet sailing ; and if so, whether said 
instructions were obeyed ; whether he was di- 
rected to exercise his men in target firing ; and 
if so, whether he complied with such directions 
and to what extent; whether there is any rule 
or regulation of the Department against naval 
officers transporting females, members of their 
families or others, on board ships of war of the 
United States; and if so, whether Commodore 
Morgan or any officer under his command was 
guilty of a violation of such regulation ; wheth- 
er the broad pennant of Commodore Morgan 
was kept flying during the period of his com- 
mand in the Mediterranean, or was at any 
time taken down ; and if so, for what length of 
time; whether Commodore Morgan has been 
held to answer for disobedience of orders, vio- 
lations of regulations, or neglect of duty, while 
in command of the naval forces of the United 
States in the Mediterranean, during the past 
three years. 

On motion of Mr. Borland, the Senate took 
up the bill to revive certain acts regulating 
pensions to widows of revolutionary officers and 
soldiers; and, after a long debate, without ta- 
king any question, the Senate adjourned. 


Turspay, January 4. 


The bill making appropriations for the pay- 
ment of naval pensions, and the bill making 
appropriations for the payment of invalid pen- 
sions, for the year ending June 30, 1854, were 
received from the House, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. Smith moved that the petition of Mr. 
Wells, claiming that his father was the discov- 
erer of the angsthetic agent used in the army 
and navy in surgical cases, be taken up. 
After a long debate, the subject was referred 
to a select committee. 

Mr. Cass introduced the following joint reso- 
lution, declaratory of the views of the United 
States respecting colonization on the North 
American continent by European Powers, and 
respecting the island of Cuba: 

e at resolved, That the United States do 
hereby declare that “the American continents, 
by the free, independent condition which they 
have assumed and mgintain. are henceforth not 
to be considered as subjects for future coloni- 
zation by any European Power.” And while 
“ existing rights should be respected,” and will 
be by the United States, they owe it to their 
own “safety and interests” to “announce, as 
they now do, that no future European colony 
or dominion shall, with their consent, be plant- 
ed or established on any part of the North 
American continent.” And should the attempt 
be made, they thus deliberately declare that it 
will be viéwed as an act originating in motives 
regardless of their “interests and their safety,” 
and which will leave them free to adopt such 
measures a8 an independent nation may justly 
adopt in defence of its rights and its honor. 

nd be it further resolved, That while the 
United States disclaim any designs upon the 
island of Cuba, inconsistent with the laws of 
nations and with their duties to Spain, they 
consider it due to the vast importance of the 
subject to make known, in this solemn mann..’, 
that they should view all efforts on the part of 
any other Power to procure possession, whether 
peaceably or forcibly, of that island, which as 
a naval or military, position must, under cir- 
cumstanees easy to be foreseen, become dan- 
gerous to their Southern coast, to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and to the mouth of the Mississippi, as 
unfriendly acts directed against them, to be re- 
sisted by all the means in their power. 

Mr. Hale moved that the Senate take up the 
resolution submitted by him yesterday, in rela- 
tion to Commodore Morgan. 

Mr. H. explained that the matters stated in 
the resolution were to be found in a speech 
made in the House of Representatives. He de- 
sired this information, in order that it might 
be known by the country whether these state-. 
ments were true or not, 

Mr. Shields objected to taking up the resolu. 
tion. He thought the inquiry might as well be 
extended so as to ask what quantity of powder 
was used, the size of the cannon, and the quan- 
tity and quality of the wine consumed by the 
squadron. He hoped the Senate would not en- 
gage ‘in this petty hysiness. The resolution 
was disgraceful. 

Mr. Hale said he would be glad to be in- 
formed-what the Senator from [linvis meant 
by disgragefal. 

Mr. Cass considered that some of the mat- 
ters inquired of in the resolution might be per- 
tinent matters for the Senate to call for infor- 
mation respecting them; but the others he 
thought extended too much in detail. He hoped 
it would be suffered to lie over. in order that 
it might be amended. 

Mr. Shields saw no necessity in laying the 
resolution over for another day. He saw no 
regson why the Senate should go into an ex- 
amination of the conduct of an officer in all the 
petty details of his opuiga, That was a matter 
properly to be investigated by % cgurt martial, 
a not by the Senate. He had = it was & 
disgraceful resolution ; by that he did not mean 
to say the Senator had done a disgraceful act, 
but that the pen Megs gs rr efol, 
by proposing inquiries too petty gnd trivial for 
the Senate ti make. “i 

The motion was further dehated hy Messrs. 
Hale and Mason. ; 

Mr. Cass repeated his desire to have the sgh- 
ject postponed ; which was agreed tu. 

The Chair laid before the Senate a report 
fon the President, in reply to Mr. Cass’s reso- 
lution eellipg for information respecting the 
establishment of a Qritish colony in Central 
America; which was ordered to be npipted. 

And then, on motion, the Senate adjourned. 


Monpay¥, Janpapy 3, 


Mr. Houston moved that the rules be sys- 
pended, and that the House resolve itself into a 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, with 4 view of proceeding to the consid- 
eration of one of the @ igtion bills. 

The question having been taken, it was de- 
sided in the affirmative—yeas 85, nays 61. 

On motion of Mr. Houston, the House took 
up the Navy Pensjop bill, and, after it was 
read, it was laid aside to be reported to the 
House ; as was also the bill making appropri- 
ations for the payment of invalid 10) 


of the reluctance with which he, in conformity 


appropriations for the support of the Military | 
ja for the year en agree 30, 1854. | 
Mr. Venable, of North Carolina, after a few , 
preliminary remarks, said that, in this age of | 
Progress they had heard gentlemen occupying , 
igh places and prominence before the com- 
munity declaring that eur capacity for swal- 
lowing territory is so great that we can swal- 
low Mexico, and then annex not only the 
islands of this continent but those adjoining | 
them ; and these propagandists chalk out the | 
enlarged sphere throughout which liberty is to 
be diffused. Now, he was opposed to interven- 
tion of all sorts. When a notorious foreigner 
was in this country a year ago, seeking to in- 
volve us in the troubles of Europe, he denounc- 
ed the effort as fraught with danger to our in- 
stitutions. He found many friends, and made 
strong appeals to the Government and to the 
oy After filling his pockets with money, 
@ is exceedingly quiet abroad, and it was to 
be supposed that he would remain so until his 
funds shall be exhausted. 
He (Mr. V.) was against intervention, be- 
cause his constituents are conservative. He 
never would insist upon a policy applied to 
them that he would be unwilling to apply to 
the country ; therefore he was opposed to in- 
tervention. They who are in favor of it must 
abide the penalty. While he mourned the f.te 
of those who perished in the invasion’ of Cuba, 
he justified our Government for giving no en- 
couragement to the enterprise. If Cubans had 
landed on the coast of North Carolina to revo- 
lutionize the Government, the people of that 
State would have hanged them with a grape 
vine, without the formality of a trial. He 
could not say that Spain did wrong in pursuing 
the principle of self-preservation. Permit this 
spirit to have full scope, and the principle to 
go forth that we are the absorbers of adjoin- 
ing nations, and we will concentrate the ill-will 
of Christendom ; and this ought to be upon us. 
What is true in private life is true in politics. 
If the United States become the brigands of 
the universe, a nation of buccaneers, appropri- 
ating to themselves the possessions of adjoining 
States, and if we are thus to fill our cup of in- 
iquity until it runs over, he would raise his 
hands in the face of the world and of God, 
and say that his hands are clean. It is guilt, 
and most damnable guilt. * 
He said he would stand up for the doctrine 
announced by Mr. Monroe, and resist the in- 
terference of European Powers in the affairs of 
and their establishing new Governments on this 
Continent. While he remarked that he would 
not consent that Cuba should pass into the pos- 
session of any other Power, he was satisfied 
that Spain should hold it forever, He believed 
that this would be better for Spain. unless we 
can acquire it by purchase. It can never pass 
from Spain without the United States being 
an honorable party to the transaction. Have 
gentlemen reflected upon the consequences of 
attempting to take Cuba by force? Spain re- 
pudiates selling Cuba as firmly as we would 
selling New York; and as long as we outrage 
that Government and foment revolution in 
Cuba, the mother country will be more and 
more unwilling to sell. 
It had been said that Mr, Calhoun was for 
taking Cuba, This is a mistake. It was like- 
wise'said that Mr. Calhoun was for Cuba, right 
or wrong. Mr. Calhoun, on his death-bed, told 
him that Cuba must come to us by treaty, hon- 
orable and satisfactory to both countries. 
There was at least one gentleman present who 
listened to the conversation. And he said to 
two gentlemen from Cuba, that the people of 
that island were not ripe for revolution, and 
that the expedition of Lopez would fail. These 
were the words of a man, a purer than whom 
never ex'sted. 
He was not willing to disturb the laws—the 
Compromise measures—which he was bound 
to obey. He would not prophesy evil concern- 
ing the future, but he could not be ignorant of 
the fact that the acquisition of territory will 
re-open the slavery controversy, which will 
break forth with renewed vigor all over the 
country. Spain would set the slaves of the 
island free, and we should have another Saint 
Domingo on our coast. What do we want with 
Cuba? He did not, nor did he desire the ac- 
quisition of Canada. We have territory enough 
in our broad land. He complimented the Ad- 
ministration for the part it has taken in sup- 
wressing filibusterism, and said that he firmly 
believed and cherished the hope that the in- 
coming Administration will maintain a policy 
pure and stainless on this subject. 
Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, thought that the 
gentleman had been kicking a dead lion. Fil- 
ibustering was at par eighteen months ago, but 
he believed it was now decidedly below par. 
He did not exactly understand’ the object of 
the gentleman, but to some remarks which fell 
from him he wished to reply. Now, he (Mr. 
S.) was not in favor of taking Cuba. He was 
not, however, one to declare that he was un- 
willing to have Cuba under any circumstances. 
He did not want it; nor did he think it proper 
to say that it was best for Spain to hold Cuna. 
Let the future take care of itself. He was will- 
ing to declare, as he did two years ago, that he 
had no desire for Cuba; but the events in Eu- 
rope of the next six months might make this 
right at a future day. Great national events 
might render this necessary. The gentleman 
himself might even use violence to get it; but 
it was to be hoped that the day for this would 
never come. He was for the arts of peace. As 
much as gentlemen object, if war must come, 
we must be prepared for it. “If offences must 
needs come, wo to him by whom they come.’ 
But he was not going to deprecate, in advance, 
the evils of war. He repeated, he did not 
know and understand the object and purpose 
of discussing the Cuban question at present. 
At the time of the expedition there, when pa- 
triotic citizens went out on the enterprise, he 
thought proper to warn them not to incur the 
impending hazards. But the remark which 
the gentleman from North Carolina made was, 
that the acquisition of Cuba would be danger- 
ous to our Union. It was to that he wished to 
speak. The gentleman alluded to the fearful 
agitation which lately passed over, and spoke 


with the will of North Carolina, swallowed the 
Compromise measufes, at the same time por- 
traying the danger to result from the acquiei- 
tion of Cuba. What is the great principle of 
the Compromise? That, so far as the Territo- 
ries are concerned, the General Government 
has no right to interfere with the people mould- 
ing and ‘forming their Government just as they 
please. 
Mr. Venable replied, that the mere acquisi- 
tion of territory was, in his opinion, an open 
question. 
Mr. Stephens resumed, saying the point in 
the argument is this: that the acquisition of 
Cuba would have a tendency to renew section- 
pl feeling in any event. He repeated, he was 
against the acquisition of Cuba; but, if it should 
become a greac national object to have Cuba, 
he could not conceive that danger is to be ap- 
prehended from the acquisition. He thus re- 
lied to the gentleman who spoke of the reluct- 
ance with waich he subscribed to the Compro- 
mise, to show him that North Carolina wasright, 
and he wrong. One of the leading terms of 
settlement was, that all territory acquired and 
belonging to the United States should be left 
open for the people to form such institutions as 
they should see fit. He considered this a ques- 
tion not only for the South, but for the North. 
It was the establishment of the old Republican 
rinciple, on which our institutions rest, name- 
f: that all people have a right to govern them- 
selves ag they please. He contended, then, that 
for the General Government to attempt to con- 
trol the people, and impose restrictions, would 
as ties as was the attempt of the British 
overnment to im taxes on the colonists 
without representation. He held this to be the 
t solemn of Republican principles since 
Oe fortmakion of the Ponstitution. f we ac- 
quire Canada, or Cuba, or Mexico—whereyer 
our flag floats—each community can govern 
itself as it pleases. Never take anything wrong- 
fully; but if you carry this principle with you, 
you may have an ocean-bound Republic. That 
principle is, that you shall let each govern itself 
ye it Ee . With this principle, there can 
z no 4] prehension of danger from acquisition. 
Mr. Bayly, of Virginia, proferred to reserve 
what he desired to say until the correspondenco 
called for comes in; and he begged léave to 


suggest that it would be quite as well to post- 
pase all F cuca until we shall know precise- 
y everything which hag heen done by the Ad- 
ministration. 


Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, replied to several 

ints in the speech of the gentleman from 
Worth Carolina, [Mr. Venable;] and in the 
course of his remarks, he said he thought the 
Creoles in the island of Cuba, if they feel them- 
selves oppressed, have the same right to. take 
up arms, inherited from the Almighty, as the 

erican colonies had ; and that citizens of the 








and above the supreme law of those nations. 


sions. 
The Committeo then took upthe bill making 


them as the French had to aid us in the war 
against Great Britain. Our forefathers were 
not buccaneers, nor were the French, who 
came to our succor in that glorious struggle. 
His friend did not draw the proper distinction 
between the acts of this Government and the 
acts of the people. , 

He was not to be understood as saying that 
the United States ought to wage war against 
Spain. He was speaking of individual enter- 

rise; the same that was manifested in the af- 
airs of Greece, the South American Republics, 
and Texas. If he went for the acquisition of 


understood it was because he wanted an out- 
let for slavery. There were DoW three and a 
half millions of slaves; and in thirty years 


He came from that portion of the Confederacy 
which will be the last resting-place of slavery, 
unless it shall have an outlet. Not having this 
in the cotton-growing States, it would be as 


the Mississippi. 


giving way, mado several explanations. 

Mr. Brown said the gentleman was never 
more mistaken in his life when he supposed it 
possible for his State Rights friends to coun- 
tenance any violation of treaty stipulations or 
good faith towards foreign nations, or obliga- 
tions to the States composing this Union, or 
any other of mankind. He was perfectly free 
to say he was not going to second any filibus- 
tering expedition against Cuba, or any other 
part of the world; but he was for demanding 
and exacting, at all times, and under all cir- 
cumstances, proper respect for the flag of this 
country ; pl if, in doing this, we become in- 
volved in a war with Spain, we must fight it 
out; and if in the general settlement we can 
et nothing but land, he was willing to take it. 
Leaghier | He thought that the conduct of 
the President in the late transaction at Havana, 
in which the steamer “Crescent City” was 
involved, altogether wrong, and that Spain 
violated our treaty of amity; and he trusted 
that the in-coming President will ask satisfac- 
tion of Spain for the outrages blurred over by 
the retiring Administration. 

Mr. Wilcox endorsed zn toto what was said 
by the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Stephens. ] 
He trusted that the in-coming Administration 
will be characterized by the spirit of conser- 
vatism, and hoped that economy, retrenchment, 
and reform, will be carried out, and that the 
banner of peace will be unfurled at the com- 
mencement of the new Administration. He 
was not prepared to say that he was not in 
favor of Cuba, at all events. At present he was 
opposed to its acquisition in any shape, man- 
ner, or form whatever, because he conceived 
that the wants and emergencies of the Govern- 
ment do ndt require it. But future events may 
render it necessary. The day is not distant 
when we will have an ocean-bound Republic, 
which has proved itself sufficient to protect all 
its various interests. 

Mr. Polk obtained the floor, and, after say- 
ing that a new element had been introduced 
into this Cuban question by the gentleman 
from Mississippi, [Mr. Brown,] and that he de- 
sired an opportunity for considering what should 
be said in reply, moved that the Committee 
rise, 

The motion was agreed to; when 

The House passed the two bills which had 


and invalid pensions. 
Mr. Ficklin, from the Committee on the Dis- 


notes, as a currency, in the District of Colum- 
bia, and moved that it be printed. 
Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, moyed that it be re- 


of the day for to-morrow week. 


were suspened, and the motion agreed to. 
The House then adjourned. 


Turespay, January 4. 


Mr. Houston introduced a resolution propo- 
sing to terminate the debate on the West Point 
Academy bill, in two hours after the same 
should again be taken up; and, after an inef- 
fectual attempt to extend the time until to- 
morrow, it was passed. 

The House then resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
(Mr. Richardson in the chair,) and took up the 


ending June 30, 1854. 

Mr. Polk, being entitled to the floor, said 
that when he entered the Hall yesterday, he 
found his friend from North Carolina |[Mr. 
Venable] discussing the Cuba question. He 


-listened to him with a great deal of interest, 


and admired the adroitness with which he 
plied his argument; but at the same time it 
occurred to him that the gentleman was occu- 
pying the same position with Gen. Cass. He 
was not, howeyer, able to ascertain whether 
the gentleman had turned “Old Fogy,” or 
whether Gen. Cass had turned “Fire-eater.” 
They certainly occupy the same position. It 
might be possible that Gen. Cass, aware of the 
great care which this executor had taken of 
the charaster of Mr. Calhoun, was making use 
of the same kind of influence to let his mantle 
fall on the shoulders of so worthy an executor. 

The gentleman said he was opposed to the 
acquisition of territory at all. This being the 
case, he could not but conceive that the gentle- 
man should adopt the principle urged in the 
report of Mr. Conrad, Secretary of War, and 
go in for the ultra doctrine to sell New Mexico 
to the Indians. [Laughter.] 

The gentleman said that every one entitled 
to freedom enjoys it. When did this become 
so? Would not the declaration of such a sen- 
timent as well suited the English Parliament 
in 1776, as the American Congress in 1853 ? 
He would not stop to examine the extent of the 
mischief of promulgating such a doctrine, and 
the effect which it would have on our institu- 
tions. As we enjoy freedom, it is as much as 
to assert that we should shut down the gates, 
and gay to European nations, “ You hear your 
chains clanking, but you are not required to 
raise your arms to break the manacles which 
now bind you.” How did the gentleman know 
they are not entitled to freedom? Have they 
tried it, and had as fair an opportunity as we 
have had? No. But he would dismiss his 
Fogy friend from North Carolina. 

It had been sgid that members of the Demo- 
cratic party, scattered throughout the country, 
approved the policy of Mr. Fillmore on the 
Cuba question; but he did not approve of it. 
He objected to the slaughter of the fifty Ameri- 
cans at Havana. The treaty of commerce and 
amity required the President to issue his proc- 
lamation ; but he could not say that he admired 
its extent. .We performed our part of the 
treaty bet Spain did not, and violated it. Al- 
though those fifty men were taken in arms, 
they had a right to a fair and = trial. 

‘his was a clear and distinct stipulation in the 
treaty; but-the Spanish authorities denied it. 
They were tried in secret, and shot down in 
yiolation of the menty, aye Mr. Fillmore was 

ing to carry out. If he was trying to carry 
mah the scans ngulant “filibusters,” why did he 
not show equal industry and good will in ¢ar- 
rying out the feature which gave to them 9 
fair trial? 

Mr. Brooks remarked that those persons all 
had a trial under the two highest courts of 
that island. 

Mr. Polk replied: Justice in this courftry is 
an altar at which we worship. Spanish jus- 
tice] He was astonished to find the gentleman 
from New York approving of it. It is a mock- 
ery. Where American citizens are not protect- 
edeby this Government, (he had like to have 
said pusillanimous Administration, hut he 
would not,) foreign nations wi!l not respect our 
rights. Did the gentleman come here rath 
prove of it, and say our Government did right 
in submitting to 9 mock trial before q military 
commission, without counsel on behalf of the 
prisoners, and without an opportunity being 
afforded them of communicating with their 
friends for the purpose of bringing the facts to 
light? 

er. Brooks desired to reply, but the gentle- 

man refused to yield the floor. 
’ Mr. Polk resumed, saying that the Govern- 
ment stands in this light etore the world: Fifty 
men slaughtered in Cuba, in violation of trea- 
ties, and you submit to it. This is not only 
submitted to, but a salute is fired in honor of 
phe return of the Spanish Consul. What wrong 
can Spain perpetrate to drive you to the de- 
fence of your flag? This will be the only ques- 
tion, if the policy to which he had adverted be 
carried out. 

‘He would not discuss the “ Thrasher” and 
the “Crescent City” cases. He intended yes- 
terday to enter into the discussion, as the blood 





nited States have as much right to assist 


was up and the debate was runping. 


Cuba at all, or other foreign territory, let it be | 


there would be seven or eight millions of them. | 


great a calamity as damming up the sources of | 


Mr. Venable, the gentleman having the floor | 


been laid aside, making appropriations for nayy | 


trict of Columbia, by unanimous consent, re- | 
ported a bill to suppress the circulation of small | 


ferred to the Committee of the Whole on the | 
state of the Union, and made the special order | 


The question having been taken, the rules | 


bill making appropriations for the support of | 
the West Point Military Academy for the year | 


How gand the diplomatic corps in Europe? 
_ Are they respected? Is the American Minister 
in France ected? Are his declarations on 
| the part of this Government respected? Is the 
‘American Minister in Spain respected? Are 
his declarations respected * Or is any one of 
them on the continent of Europe respected ? 
He repeated, this Administration nas broken 
down the respectability and honor of this na- 
‘tion abroad; and he then proceeded to show 
how—by the publication of the correspondence 
with reference to the purchase of Cuba. The 
| correspondence was confidential, and bore the 
mark of privacy upon its face. Foreign Goy- 
ernments cannot hereafter repose in our honor, 
and will be disposed to deny to us the usual 
confidence extended to ministers. 

Mr. Lane, of Oregon, asked the gentleman 
to yield the floor. 

Mr. Polk said he was no resurrectionist. He 
was a “finality man,” and was in favor of a 
finality of the funeral ceremonies of the 2d of 
November, 1852. 
| Mr. Lane then addressed the Committee, 
saying that the acquisition of Cuba was a fore- 
' gone conclusion. Its fate is settled ; there is 
no power to change it, and therefore he thought 
it was unnecessary for the House to discuss the 
subject. Cuba is destined to be ours. While 
he said this, he hoped that our Government 
will never do wrong by violating treaty stipu- 
lations, but maintain a high and honorable 
course towards all the nations of the world. 
The incoming Administration, he knew, will 
ask for nothing but what is right, and will 
submit to nothing wrong. He held that the 
authorities of Cuba have a heavy sin to answer 
for, and it never will be wiped out until Cuba 
shall be made free, and relieved from the ty- 
rannical Government which now oppresses it. 
Thousands of hearts there are beating for lib- 
erty. They deserve freedom, and will be free. 
He had no fear of a sectional question to dis- 
turb our peace and harmony. Our area of 
territory is not spread wide enough: You may 
| justly say the time is not far distant when not 
only Cuba, but all the Mexican States, will 
come into the Union, and enjoy the same rights 
which we do. 

Mr. Brooks replied in defence of the Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Chandler spoke in support of the motion 
'to confer the title of Lieutenant General on 
General Scott. 

Mr. Cartter addressed the Committee in op- 
position to the proposition to confer this title, 
and said, if he was going to vote for it, he 
would first perfect it by prefacing the title 
| with the word “lord.” 
| The time to which the debate was limited 
now expired, when 

Mr. Preston remarked that it was his inten- 
tion to submit his views upon that subject. 

The Military Academy bill was laid aside to 
| be reported to the House, and the Committee 
then took up the Deficiency bill, 

Mr. Gorman spoke earnestly in favor of the 
| passage of the Lieutenant General resolution, 
| contending for this as a matter of justice to a 
| distinguished chieftain, apart from party con- 
| siderations; and in conclusion appealed to his 
| friends to support the measure; reminding 
| thera that, in the language of the President 
| elect, “the hour of victory is the hour of mag- 
| nanimity.”’ 
| Mr. Florence obtained the floor, when the 
_ Committee rose. 

The House passed the bill making appropri- 
ations for the support of the West Point Mili- 
| tary Academy, 

| And then adjourned. 














PROSPECTUS 


THE NEW YORK EVENING POST, 
Daily, Semi-weekly, and Weekly—1852~53. 


! 
| O*% the \5th pf November last, the Evening Post com- 
pleted its fif y-first year The arrival of another anni- 
versary 1eminds us of two annually recurring duties ; first, 
to acknowledge our manifvld obligations to the friends of 
our journal throughout the United States; the second, to 
advise them of their obligations tous. We shall discharge 
both duties with cheerfalress, aud with as much pride as 
may consist with becoming modcsty. 

Among our obligations to them, we desire to enumerate 
the following: 
| 1. The number of readers of the Evening Post has in- 
| Greased more rapidly du:ing the past year than ever hefore 
| during the same period of time. 

2. Its sggregate circulation was never so large as at 
| preset. 

3 The circulation of the daily edition has not been so 

large fur twenty years as now, while the circulation of our 
| weekly and semi weekly editions is greater than ever before 
since their publication commenced. All this we feel that 
we owe,in some measure, to the kind intercession of our 
friends, and we are profoundly grateful for it. Their obli- 
| gations to us we shall state with equal frankness. 
First. We are expending annually over fourteen thou- 
| gand dollars more upon our publications than we did three 
| years ago, and are increasing the amount steadily whenever 
| an opportunity is presented of adding in that way to their 
interest or value, without an imprudent sacrifice. 

Second. We have sustained the only Democratic journa) 
which bas ever existed, for any length of time, in the city 
of New Yo-k, without incurring any obligations or inten- 
ti mally 1 eglecting any duties, which we wwed to any polit- 
ical party. 

Third. While we have labored to the best of our abilities 
| for the establishment of a sound Democratic system of Gov 
ernment, lookiug to the constant enlargement of the rights 
of the individaal mau, we have never permitted our views 
of what was or was not Democratic, to be determined hy 
the action of any pvlitical organization, or by the personal 
solicitations of political partisans 

Fourth. The editorjal columns of the Evening Post haye 
been uniformly appropriated to what were deemed matters 
of public concern, and the proprietors confidently appeal to 
its whole history, embracing now a period of one year more 
to+n half a century, to show a single instance jn which it 
has circulated opinions which its editors did not enter‘ain, 
or advocated measures which they supposed did not tend to 
the public good. In prosecuting this course, they have 
be-n frequently brought into conflict with the private inter- 
este of individuals and of classes; they have been compelled 
to disoblige old and yalued friet ds, to assail hoary and con 
secrated prejudjces, and (o denounce wickedness and crime 
in high places 

The taithful discharge of such duties js certain to arouse 
the active hostility of mul itudes, but it is likely to make 
few active friends. The champion of the publicinterest, how- 
ever efficient and successful miy be the service he renders, 
rarely inspires any individual with the sence of personal obli 
g:tion. While there may be tens of thousands to approve, 
there may not be ten who will think of rewarding. The 
time is pretty sure to come, however, when history steps 
forward to vindicate the career of the independent journalist, 
and to reward him, in some degree, fur the sacrifices to 
~~ his course may have subjeeted him. Of that reward 
the Evening Post has not been denied its thare. It has a 
historical inheritance of which any journal might’ be proud; 
for it will be difffcult to point -o a gingle principle which 
h g been finally incorporated into the publia policy of tais 
conatry, that does not owe its position there in some degree 
to the advocacy of this journal; while its volumes, row ac- 
cumulated to a library, abound with evidences of its suc- 
cessful opposition to innumerable measures, thefragmeutary 
rnins of which lie strewed along the highway of our national 
history. : 

More than twenty years ago, the Evening Post began to 
pled for the doctrines of Free Trede, when every Northern 
journal was either silent, or openly advocating protective 
tariffs. 

The Evening Post was one of the earliest champions of 
State Rights agsinst the encroachments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; it has resisted, with ing eff rt, that system 
of internal improvements, wh‘ch, at one time, threatened the 
budding enterpriee of this country with the unequal and 
fatal competition of the General Gover.ment: it’ has «p 
posed special legislation, and all .rants of special privi 
l-ges, wherever and whenever its opposition seemed to be 
required; it lsbored with no ordinary deyotior to rid the 
country of the national ban*, and to establish in its stead 
the anb-treasury system, which now remains one of the most 
durable and conspi m ts of American statesman- 
ship; it has gteadfastly defended the right of petition; it 
resisted the passage of the last bankrupt law; it resisted 
the assumption of the State dgbtg, the squandering of the 
public lands, the creation of all maritime and commereial 
monopolies; and it has resisted every effort to extend the 
area of human slavery. 

Chere are three editions of the Evening Post now pub 
lished -—the Weekly, Semi Weebly, and Daily-—all on 
sheets of the same dimensions, 4,632 square inches of print- 
ed surface 

The Weekly Evening Post is, we believe, the cheapest 











ESOTERIC ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Y T. L. Nichols, M. D., Port Chester New York—Prin- 

cipal of the American Hydrop.thic Institute. A pocket 
volume, I6mo, about pages, nearly 100 engravings, cloth. 
A comprehensive and confidential treatise on the structure, 
functions, passional attractions and perversions, true and 
false conditions and the most intimate relations of men and 
women; anatomical, physiological, psychological, pathologi- 
eal obsietrical. and hydro therapeutical; treating eapecial- 
ly, and with follness and fidelity of illustration, of the laws 
and processes of generation, gestation, evolution, parturi 
tion, and lactation. Thiv work, intevded to bea strict) 
private book of study and reference, and a full answer to ail 
professional Itati will not be sold by booksellers or 
agents, but will be sent py mail, post paid, on receipt of one 
dollar, by the author. Dec, 2~—3m 








FULLER’S COMPUTING TELEGPAPH, 
ig E proprietor of this work has received the most libera) 
pstronage in America and foreign countries Its power 
to soive mure problems than all other calculators united, i¢ 
well known More time is required to prepare questions 
than to obtain answers to any business computation—inter 
est. discount, loss and gain, mensdration, eurveying, gan 
ging, wages, &c, &c., &c. Ita use is learned by a few 
hours’ study. A case, with full printed directions, accom 
paniesthe work Address weer 
Jan. |. JOHN E FULLER, Boston, Mase 
DAVID fOURRENCE, NOTARY PUBLIC, 
Xemeo, (mo, 
wie take acknowledgments depositions, afidavite ano 
protestations, in town or country ; is agent for the 
National Era, the Union Mutual Life Inswrance Compe 
ny, the American Live Stock Insurance Company; and 
will attend to the collection of claims generally also, tosell 
ing, leasing, and renting real estate. 
OF Office—Galloway’s Buildings ,apstaire—cornerroom 
Sept: 19—ly 


PIANO FORTES FROM NEW SCALES, 
F. WAKNER & CO., 411 Broadway, New York, beg 
e to invite attention to their stock of Korewood Piano 
Fortes, just manufactured from their new and greatly im 
proved Scales. These Inatrnments embrace some points of 
excellence entirely original, and not to be found in any oth- 
era made in the United States—euch, for example, as sundry 
material improvements in the Scales, the Globular Socketed 
Tubular Bars, &c , &c. They are made of the very best of 
materials, and by the abl-st workmen to be found in the 
conntry, are warranted in all re+ pects, and are sold on fa- 
vorable terms. Second hand Pianos taken in exchange. 
(}S> Warerooms 411 Broadway, New York.) 
Sept 23—3m 














MINING AGENCY, 
New York, 62 William street, Room No. 12. 


™ Agency is established for the purchase and sale, on 
commission, of unimproved mines and mining stocks in 
conrpanies organized and at work. Also, fur furnishing all 
kinds of machinery and mining toole,as ordered. Also, the 
chemical analysia o ores and other subrturces, as forward 
ed from any part of the country. A printed circular, giving 
full explanations, will be sent in anewer to any port paid 
letter , enclosing one three cent post office stamp 
Dec 30 - ly J. R. BARBOUR & CO. 


AVENY’S SEWING MACHINES. 
Price only $25!— Patented October 19, 1852. 


HIS machine is acknowledged by all who have used it 

to be superior to that of any other sewing machine ever 
invented for its simplicity, compactness, the beauty and 
strength of its stitch, and its cheapness lt weighs abcut 
25 nounds, and costs only from $25 to $30 It will work 
nheat'y, wita the smaliest thread, the finest muslin. cam- 
bric. or silk. a3 well as linen, woollen, ani cotton goods, and 
all kinds of leather. It is so simple that a chi'd of ten 
years of age can understand and work it rapidly, wichout 
any danger of its getting out of order and can do the work 
of more than twenty seamstresses much better in every re- 
spect than it can be done by hud. The stitches are inde- 
pendent of each other—so much 80, that 1! every other 
stitch is cut, the seam still holds good and strong. It is 
unlike aad mach better thanany other sewing machine ever 
inventéd. This m-ctine is peouliarly adapted to family 
use, as it wilt do all kinds of sewing, and, when known, will 
be generally introduced into fimilica. 

The Avery Sewing iiachine C.mpany have perfected 
their arrangements for manufacturing on the largest scale. 
and will supply any number of machines at the shortest 
notice. Orders addressed to CHARLUS NXETLLETON, 
251 Broadway, New York will receive prompt attention. 

Vec JO—6mit 





‘PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARA- 
TUS 





ANUFACTURED by C. B. WARRING, for six 
year- Professor uf Chemisiry and Natura) Philosophy 
at College Hill, Poughkcepsie. He will be happy to open a 
correspondence wich those wishing to purchase such arti 
cles or chemicals, or who may have laboratories to arrange 
Apparatus securely packed and sent to any part of the 
United States, at rates lower than the catalogue prices o 
a house in New York. ‘Terms cash’ 
oughkeepaie, N..Y., Jan. 26, 1S&2. Feb. 8. 


From J. Foster, Professor of Natural Philosophy and 
Mathematics, Union College. 
Union per cae November 24, 1852, 

It afforded me no little gratification to learn, some monthe 
since, that Mr.C B Warrmg had determined to establish 
a mauufactory of philosophical and chemical »pparatus. 
Mr. W. isa graduate of this coilege, and, while a stucent, 
united high classical attainments with accurate mathemat- 
ical knowledge, and a very decided taste for the practiea! 
parsuits of experimental science. During most of the 
physical course he therefore acted as volunteer assistant, 
preparing the experimentr, and often constructing new ar 
ticles of appuratus. The knowledge thus acquired has been 
established and extended by the facilities offered him while 
in charge of the physical department of Mr. Bartlett's ex- 
cellent Collegiate School. Sneh qoalifications cannot fail! 
to be appreciated by those who wisa to obtain or enlarge a 
stock of apparatus, and all who feel any interest in the pro- 
gress of physical ecience will see how important it is that 
such @ mau should meet with cordial and efficient encour- 
agement 

Mr. W. has recently furnished, for the physical cabinet 
here, several articles of new an‘ of most useful form, illus- 
trating statics, dynamics, hydrostatics. and electricity. 
which, by their beauty, firmness and moderate price, prove 
that the necersity of sending to Pa ia for good appuratus, 
in nearly every department, uo longer exists. 

JOHN FOSTER. 


From Charles Bartlett, A. M.. Principal of the Poughkeep- 
sie Collegiate Sciool. 


Cotiecs Hitx, November 16, 1852. 


Dsar Six: U have had occasion, during the twenty-five 
years that [ have conducted a boarding school, to purchase 
and use philosophic.! and chemical apparatus manufactured 
in some of the best manufactories in thie country and in 
England; and [ have also used some manufactured by 
yourself, and I am happy to assure you that your appara- 
tus, in comple’ eners of finish and in working power, is su- 
perior to any I that have used Yours, truly, 

CHARLES BARTLETT. 

Mr. C. B. Warring 





IMPORTART TO HOUSEKEEPERS, 
J URKEE’S BAKING POWDER, adapted for families, 
hotels, boarding houses. eating saloons, ships, &c 

This isa cheaper 2»¢ more economical and convenient arti- 
cle for all kinds of baking than soda, cream tartar, or any 
other preparation in existence. And it is so infinitely eu- 
perior to the old system of baking, that no cook or house- 
keeper in creation will be without it, after giving it a fair 
trial. The very lightest, must tender and palatable bis 
cuit, bread, cakes, pastry, &c., can be made in half the 
usual time. whether the flour be cf the best quality or not, 
with this article. 

Sold by the principal Grocers and Druggists. 

Principal Office and Manufactory at 139 Water street, 
‘New York. GO. & THOS. PARKER, 

Oct. 21. Wholesale Agenis for the Diet. of Columbia. 





EDWAKD A, STANSBURY, 
TOUK BROKER, No. 2 Hanover street. New York 
Stocks and other Securities bought and sold, ana Pa- 
per negotiated. 

References. —H. Dwight, jr., Esq, New Yor<; C. P. 
Kirkland, Esq , do , Messrs. Weeks & Co., do.; Messrs. 
J.&43.H. Peck & Co., Burlington, Vt. Sepc. 9. 
SOWER & BARNES, 

UBLISHERS, Booksellers, and Stationers, No.84 North 
Third street, Philadelphia, Publishers of 
PELTON’S SYSTEM QF GEOGRAPHY. 
Magnificent Outline Maps and Keys 
1. Map of Western Hemisphere, 7 feet by 7 fect. 
;- Map of Eastern Hemisphere, 7 feet by 7 feet. 
. Map of North America, 6 feet by 6 feet 2 inches. 

4. Map of the United States, 6 feet by 6 feet 10 inches. 

5. Map of Europe, 6 feet by 6 feet 10 inches. 

6. Map of Asia, 6 feet by 6 feet 8 inches. 

7. Map of South America and Africa, 6 feet by 7 feet. 

This is the largest, most beantiful, and most correct se- 
ries of Outline Maps in the worid, and a set of them should 
be in every school in the country. They are used in the 
Girard College in Philsdelphia, in the public schools of 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Baltimore and Wasbing- 
ton, and throughout New Eng and, New York, Pennsylva- 
nia. Ohio, &c. 

The Keys are intended to be used by the scholars, and it 
is confidently believed that a thorough knowledge of Geog- 
raphycan be acquired from this system in ove fifth the 
time requ‘red in the use of any other. The maps are the 
cheapest in the world, the whole series being within the 
reach of eyery country school. 

Orders for Maps and Keys, or any article in our line of 
business, promptly and faithfully attended to. Address 

SOWER & BARNES, 

Sept. 23—15t & North Third street, Philadelphia. 


EDWARD W. SHANDS, 

TTORNEY and Couneellor at Law, Post Office Build- 

ings, St Louis, Missouri. 
‘lommis sioner of Deeds, 2D 





ositions, §c., for— 


Maine South Carolina Kentucky 
Vermont Alabama Ohio 
Rhode Island Florida Michigan 
Connecticut Missiesipp: indiana 
New Jersey Texas Wisconsin 
Virginia Tennessee lowa. 

Mi ta Ter. 
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political newspaper published in the World. Each num 
embraces in bulk the contents of an oriinary duodecimo 
volume, for only $l a year, which is less than two cents fur 
asingle copy. Exch number embracs, in addition to the 
p litical, literary. ani news matter of the daily, from four 
to five col of ial intelligence, reports of mar- 
ke s,aud of the cordition of banks throughout the United 
States, which among weekly newspapers is a feature pecu- 
liar, we believe, tothe Epening Post. 


Single copies for one year, paymegat always inadvance- $1 

Eleven copies to one adaregs, for one year - - - - ~ gid 

Postage on the Weekly Epening Post per quarter, 6 1-4 
cents, ar 2% cents a year. 

The Sem:- Weekly Evening Post containg all the readj 
matter which appears in the daily editions. Its ramen yy | 
subscription are as follows: 

Single e»pies for one year, pre-paid - - - - $3 
Ten copies to one address, for one year - - - $20 

The postage on the Semi Weekly Evening Post is 50 
centc a year. 

The terms of the Daily Evening Post are as follows : 
Single copies for one year, pre paid, $9; not pre-paid $1000 
Single copies for three months, pre-paid 2.50 
Single numbers. delivered at toe desk - - - - - 3 

The postage on the Daily Evening Post will be 39 cents 
a quazter, or $156 a year. 

he style of the firm, and the namein which all business 
with the paper is transacted, and the address forall com- 
munications designed for the proprietors or editors, is, 
WM. C. BRYANT & CO, 
Dee 16—3tg 18 Nassau street, N. Y 








JROLIAN PIANO FORTES, 
T. Gutsert & Co.’s New York Ware-rooms 
333 Broadway, corner of Anthony st., and 
opposite Broadway Bank and Theatre, 


HERE the largest assortment of Pianos. with and 
. without the celebrated Improved Aolian, may be 
found—all of which have the metallic frame, and are war- 
ranted to+tand any climate, and give entire ner ange 
and will be sold at great ins. By an experience 0' 
eight years, resulting in many important improvements, the 
olian has been brought toa perfection attained by no 
others. Nearly £olians have been applied, and the 
demand is rapidly increasing. Elegant Boudoir or Cottage 
Pianos, convenient for small rooms. T.G. & Co.’s Pianos 
are admitted to be superior to all others, owing to their 
firmness and long standing in tune. Prices same as at the 
manufactory. Dealers supplied at liberal discounts. E. H 
Wade's, and the entire Boston catalogue of Musiq and In- 
atruetion Books, furnished at Se 8 at ras. 
<4 WATERS, Sole Agent. 


HORKAC 
Constantly on hand, an extensiye assortment of second 
hand Pianos, in r 


wood and mahogan varying in 
te $150 Second han Aolian Pianos, om 
to 90. Prince & 
3o.’8 Melodeons, from to . k 
Guitars, from $10 to $75, &e., g "Sept. 16—Ly 








Also, Notary Public for Missouri. 

Mr. S., having resided twelve years at St Louis city, hae 
an extensive acquaintance with business men in said city 
and throughont the State of Missouri. 7 

fF Prompt atiention paid to collections, prosecution of 
claims, &e May 20—ly 





ONE THOUSAND BOOK AGENTS WANTED» 
Fo sell Pictorial and Useful Works for the year 


1853. 

1 OO A YEAR!—Wante! in every County of the 
wag United Stutes, active ani enterprising men 
to engage in the sale of some of the best books published in 
thecountry. ‘fo men of good address, possessing a small 
capital of irom $25 to $100, such inducements will be offer 
ed aa to enable them to make from $3 to $10 a day profic. 

O2¢F~ The books published by us are all useful ia their 
character, extremely popular, and command large sales 
wherever they are offered. 

For further particnlars, address, postage paid, 

ROBERT SE .KS, Publisher, 

Sept. 30—2m 181 William street, New York. 








FREEDOM NATIONAL; SLAVERY SECTIONAL. 
THE SATURDAY VISITER FOR 1853. 

A Weekly Newspaper for the dissemination of 
wholesome polrtical doctrines and a progressive 
literature. 

TH sixth volume of this paper will commence on Satur- 

day, the 22d day of January next. Mrs. Swisshelm 
will continue to devote much of her time to its columns, and 
in the editorial and other departments will receive more 
and abler aasistance.than heretofore. Believing that there 
ate many and great evils existing in our country, which 
can be reached only by National and State legislation, and 
that there is but one party—the Free Democracy—which 
proposes any such legislation, the Saturday Visiter will 
will labor to secure its speedy triumph adopting, as the 
basis of its po'itical ereed, the great and immutabie prin- 
ciples embodied in the Pla form of the Pittsburgh Convan- 
tion. But while this shall be fhe prominent fe.ture of the 
paper, the editors wi'l endeavor to make it the metium of 

@ progressive and humanizing Literature, embracing what 

ever is most valuable and interesting tothe general reader. 

The leading movements and events of the day, ongres 

sional proceedings, &s , &c., will rrceive due attention. We 

earnestly a peal to the friends of reform, especially in 

Pennsylvania, for their co-operation in sustaining a free 

press at the Western Metropolis of the Keystone State. — 
Tzrms —One copy, per annum, $1 50; four copies, $5; 

eight copies, $10; fifteen copies, $15. Any person sending 

a club of eight subscribers, or more, will be entitled to one 

copy gratis as long as the club is kept up. Two dollars 

wiil be charged in all cases where the subscription is not 


paid in advance be 
Address the Editors, JANE G@. SWISSHELM, 
WILLIAM SWISSHELM, 
Dec. 9—6: No. 89 Third street, Pittsburgh. 
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A. M, GANGEWER, 

Attorney and Agent, Washington City, D. U., 
TTENDS to claims for Pensions, Bounty Land, Extra 
Pay, and Arrearages of Pay, and the settlement of Ag. 
counts before the several Departments of the Government. 
References.— Hon. 8. P. Chase, Ohio; Hon. D. Wilmot, 
Pennsylvania; Hon. O. Cole, Wisconsin, Hon. Ellis Lewis, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania ; Gen. Edward Armor, Carlisie, 
Pennsylvania; Dr.G. Bailey, Editor National Era; andthe 

accounting officers generally. June 5—6 


JAMES STRAIN, ATTORNEY AT Law, 
Lasalle, Lasaile Co., Illinois, 


ILL give prompt attention to ail professiona) business 
intrusted to his care in tne middle and northern part 
of the State, to the locating of land warrants, purchase and 
sale of res) estate, examination of titles, payment of taxes, 
&c. Refers to Hon. Samuel Lewis, Ciacinnati, Ohio; Col. 
William Keys, Hilisborough, Ohio; Moses Barlow, Keq, 





Xenia, Ohio. Jon. 22—19 
NEW BOOK. 
HE HIGHER LAW, in its relation to Civil Goyera- 
ment, with reference to American Slavery and the Fu 


zifive Slave Law, eoutaining a beautiful steel portrait of 
Gov. Seward, to whom by permissi n, it is ddicatea. By 
Kev. Wm. Hosmer, editor of the Northern Christian Adyo- 
cate. Price 50 cents. 

or following are some of the subjects discussed in the 
work: 

Civil Government; The Powers of Civil Government: 
Obedience to Civil Goverrment; Slavery; Effects of Sia- 
very ; Apologies for Slavery; Capacity of Slaves for Civil 
Government ; The Fugitive Slave Law; Constitntions and 
Compromises ; Effect of Siavery on the Free States; Puesi- 
ble Results 

Copies sent by mail, free, on receint of price, post paid. 

Address DERBY & MILLFK, 
Dec. 23—3t Publishers. Auburn, N. Y. 


IMPORTANT TO DRUGGISTS, 
} B. McCULLOUGH, Manufacturer and Dealer in 

e PAINTS, OILS, §c., 141 Maiden Lane, New York 
offers for sale on reasonubie terms— . 
White Lead in oil, in kegs of 25 te 500 pounds. 
Black Paint, Yellow Ochre, Venitian Red, in vil 
Patent Dryer, Spanish Brown, Terra de Sicnna, in oil. 
Umber, Chrome Imperial and Arsenical (ireens, in oil 
Prnesian Blue, Chrome Yellow, and Verdigris, iu oil. 
Varnishes of ail kinds. 
Linseed Oil, boiled and raw. 
Putty, Chalk, Whiting, Lampblack. 
American and Engiisn Vevitian Red, Chrome Ked and Yel- 

low, dry. 
india Red, Red Lead and Litharge, dry. 
Stone, French and Yellow Ochre diy. 
Chrome, Paris, and Brunswick Green, dry. 
NEWSPAPER AGENCIES. 

V B. PALMER, the American Newspaper Ageiut.is agent 

e forthe National Era, and authorizea to take Adver- 
visements and pose ny ET the same rates ag required by 
us. His offices are at Boston, 8 Uongress street; New York, 
Tribune Building ; Philadelphia, northwest coruer of Third 





Oct. 14—3m 


and Chestnut streets; Baltimore, eouthweat corner of Norty 
and Fayette streets. 
om 8. M. PETTENGILL, Newepapes Adivertieing Sud 


eerigion, ont Collecting Agent, No. ft! State street, boston 


Clournal Building v0 alea agent forthe Watiow +! 





f HE MAVISON HOUSE, located on Muin street, be 
+ tween Front and Columbia, CINCINNA TY, has been 
much enlarged durivg the past summer, and ia now open to 


entertain its former patrors and a portion of the travelling 
public. 

Merchants, traders. and others visiting the city. will find 
the viadison Honse well located, accummodations good, and 
prices moderate a. W. GARRISON & CO, 

Nov. 4—3m Proprietors 

THE FARMERS’ AND MECHANICS’ FAMILY 
PAPER. 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1853. 
THE OHIO FARMER, 


A Weekly Journal of Agriculture 
Mechanic Arts . Illustrated with numerous Engravings 
of Domestic Animals, Farm Buildings, 
ments, Mechanic empiements, &c 


Horticuliure, and ile 


Farm Imple- 


EDITED BY THOMAS BROWN, AIDED BY A CORPS 
OF ASSISTANTS. 


(HE Second Volume of the Ohio Furmer unt Mechun- 

ics’ Assistant will be commence: on the lst day of Jan 
uary next 

Our success hitherto hes been beyond our expectations, 


Wib almost no outdoor effort th» cirenlation cf the 
Furmer has reached neariy 2,000 Its merit alone tas given 
it this scope. We mean that its attraction tor the commg 


year shall far surpass the present. 
We intend to muke it the most reliable, valuable, and in- 
teresting , 


AGRICULTURAL FAMILY NEWSPAPER 


published in the United States. Every number will cou 
tain one page of the most seasonable and desirab'e Agricul- 
tural and Wlecbanical matter, original and selected, embel- 
lished and illustrated by engravings 

Another page will be fillea with the choicest Mircellany, 


which will interest and entertain every member of the 
household 

The two inside pages will be filled with the news of the 
Worid—literary, political, religi-vs and general—together 


with full and accurate market reports of the prices of arti- 
cles which the Farmer wishes to se!i or buy 


Terms of the Farmer. 


Single subscribers - - $20) 


Three do. - - - - 5 00 
Five do - 8 00 
Ten do. - . 15 00 
Twenty dv. - - - - - 25 Ou 


Old subseribers who wish to renew their subscriptions on 
the Ist day of January, for the year 1853, can do so by get 
sing a zew subscriber, and senuing us $3, which will pay 
for both tor one year 

The Furmer will be sent to no subscrib+r without the 
money in advance ; and all our present subseribers who du 
not renew their subscriptions before January, and who have 
not paid beyond that time, will be stricken from our books 


PREMIUMS FOR 1853, 
in order to recompense our friende for their labors in pro- 
moting the circulation of the Farmer, we offer the lullowing 


Premiums to Individuals. 
Ist. Thirty Dollars in agricultural books, to the person 


who shall send us the largest number of subscribera, at the 
club prices, before the lt day of May next. 
2d. Tweaty Dollars iu agricultural books, to the person 


who shali send us the second highest list as above 

34 fen Dollars in agricultural books to the person who 
sen 18 us the third highest list 

4th. To every person why sends ten subscribers, at ow 
elub terms of $1 5U each, one extra copy of the taraet 

Sth. To every person se:ding for tweaty copies, as above 
$125, any agricu.t.ral books valued ac $3, or two extras 
copies of the Farmer. 

6th. To every p: rson ordering forty copies of the Farmer 
any agricultural books worth $6, vr three extra copies of 
the Farmer 

7th. For fifty oopies any agricuitural books worth $19, or 
five extra copies of the Farmer. ; 

OF For larg-r numbers, books or papers given in the 
same proportion. To save cost to our friends, we p7e puy 
postage on all books sent as premiuis, and persons eutitled 
will please state whether they wish books or extra papers 
and make their reelection when they send orders, if they ae 
sire books; or, if they have nut obtained as many subecri 
bers as they intend to, we will delay sending till the club ‘3 
full, if so reqnested. We do not require that all the paper 
of a club should be sent to one post office. if necessary fur 
the convenience of subscribers, we are willing to pend to a8 
many different offices as there are members of the clnb. We 
write the names cp each paper, When a number is rent to 
the same office, if so desired ; but wheo convenient, postm«s 
ters would confer a favor by having tne whole number or- 
dered at their own office sent to their own address 

THOMAS BROWN, Publisber 
Cleveland, Vhio 

To Ovr ExcuHaness —We are about to re arrange ovr 
exchange list for the year 1653 ‘Pbose papers that publish 
our Prospectus ove or two times, or give us a iriendly no 
tice, wiil be entitled to the Farmer for 1853, with or wichuut 
an exchange. 

Our exchange list is now very large, and a severe tax of 
us, abd those papers that refure to notice us must expect to 
be cut off 

We are grateful tothe Press for past favors, and hope ‘0 
merit them in future. We have row every facility fur 
making “ The Obio Farmer’ the leading agrienltura! jour 
sal of the mid West and we mean to doit. <«'n the fir-t«i 
January we will make many and valuab'e improvements 

O¢F~ Sample copies of the ‘Vhio Farmer ’ will be sent t? 
any part of the Unicea States, when asked for by letter post 
paid Dec. 23-20 

FRANK MILLER’S 
Leather Preservative and Water-Proof Oi 

Blacking, for Boots, Shoes, Harness, Carriage 


Tops, $c. 


i HIS Blacking is not designed to produce a polish, bat to 
render leather soft, pliable, water-proof, and much ici? 
durable 


It may be had at the manufecturers’ wholesale price, 4 
follows : 

Albany, N. Y.—Archibald McClure. 
Augusta, Maine.—Weering & Sewall. 
Boston, Mase.—Fogg & Houghtvn. 
Bangor, Maine —veesge W. tmerson 
Baltimore, Maryland.—E. Larrabee. 
Buffalo, New York. —Pratt & Co., Terrace street 
Cincinnati, Ohio — Robbins & Pomeroy 
Cleveland, Ohio —Seaman & Smith. — 
Coneord, New Hampshire —Chace {ill. 
Detroit, Michigan.—H. P. Baldwin 
Hartford, Conn —Isaac Hills. 
Montpelier, Vermont.—N. Harvey. 
Now York city —A V Stout & Lo 
New Haven, Connecticut —Cowles & Leete 
New Be ford, Massachusetts —Paul Kwer 
North Madison Indiana.—James W. Saffird 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania—T W Dyott & Sons 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.—McCurdy & Loomis. 
Providenee Khede Island —W.S Huntcon. 
Portland, Maine— evry Waternouse 
Troy, New York —John 4, Thempson & Co. 
Illinois —Isaac Preeton, St. Charles General 4 g ot 
Michigan.—Joslyn & Long, Niles, 4 
Ohio. - KE. KE. Johnson, Painerviille, “ 
Canada, Montreal —Brown & Childs 

Hamilton —bBriggs & Wiliicms, 

Toronto. — Brown & Child-, 
And in the cities and principal towns generally im the 

Northern, Middle, anu Western States of the Union. 

Dee 23 





NEW BOOKSTORE 
W ILLIAM BARTLETYE, -r., No 2 Harlow’s Bloc’ 
East Market Sqnare, Bangor, Maine, Bookseiler, 
Stationer, and Agent fur Periodicais aud Newspapers. : 
Any article not on hand will ve immediately ordered and 
promptly furnisbed. Dee. 23-—yg 


LIGHT'S LITERARY AGENCY, 
No.3 Cornhill, Boston, 
S the special Boston and New England office for the fol- 
re. 

tog Armes a onees by Express from Wasbitg- 
ton, and delivered by carriers at $2.75 4 year, free of post 
age single numbers, 6 cents. Price by mail, $2. Agents 
and clubs furnished at rates that will save them part of the 
postage. Orders for advertising in this paper solicited. 

The [ndependent—weekly. Edited by Kev. Leonard Bo 
con, D. D., and others; Kev. George B. Cheever and Kev: 
Henry Ward Beecher, stated Contributors. Keeeived by 
Express from New York, and delivered by carriers at $2.5" 
a year, free of postage; single numbers, Gcents. Price by 

1, $2. ‘ 

mths Friend of Youth,a superior monthly journal for the 
Young, edited by Mrs. M. .. Bailey, Washington. Price; 
delivered free of postage, 62 1-2 cents a year; by mail, %' 
cents. 

May 1 6. W. LIGHT, 3 Cornbit! 

ORMSBEE’S MINIATURE HOUSE, 
203 Washington, corner of Bromfield street, Bosto» 
PATENT 
DAGUERREOTYPES, PHOTOTYPES, 


CABOTrTYPES— 
Largest in the World. _ 


THOMAS EMERY, , 

MAN UFACTURER of Lard Oil, Star and Adamantit 
Candles, 33 Water street, between Main and Waln® 

streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. ” 
N.B. Cash paid for Nos. | and 2 lard grease, muttons 
tallow May 16—t/ 





June 3-—-ly 
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The National Era is Pubtishe 

Seventh Street, opposite Odd Fellows’ ] 
TERMS. 

Two dollars per annum, payable in § 

All communications to the Bra, whe 


ess of the paper or for publication, 
er to ~ @: BaiLtey, Washin 


Buety & BuancuarD, Prin 
Sixth Strect, a few doors south of Po: 
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WASHINGTON, 








For the National Era. 
{COPYRIGHT SECURED ACCORDING 


GREENWOOD LEAVES FROM OVE] 
No. 23. 
Rome, November 


My Dear T : For a letter 
have to do with modern Rome aion 
church of churches, the crucified 
magnificent and mountainous mor 
Peter’s—will furnish a fitting, natu: 
nified beginning. 

The outside view of St. Peter’s « 
me, as it does almost every one ; the 
ber and enormous size of the colt 
compose the grand colonnade in fri 
admirable proportions of the bui 
having to the eye a strangely-dim' 
fect. But the first full view of 1 
struck a glorious picture upon my 1 
all the waves of time can never w: 
which, it seems to me, even the ligt 
setting sun of eternity cannot fade. 
ment is stamped into my soul, wi 
which I first beheld Niagara and th 

St. Peter’s is not alone grand. bes 
and magnificent—it is absolutely st 
feel awe-struck. utterly overwheln 
unimagined immensity, its incomp 
pendousness. Were it not for its g 
mony of style and just proportior 
seem not a single gigantic struct 
mass of congregated and consecrate 
all constituting a vast accumulat 

splendors of art and the wonders ot 

ure—the piled offerings of the pride 
of many ages and nations, the migh 
témple of a world’s worship, toweri 

God. 

It were far from impossible for go 

ants to feel devotional at St. Peter’s; 
lighter and less gorgeous than mo: 
cathedrals, we find it more solemn 
its stillness and vastness are profo 
pressive, dnd among its countless sh 
ues, and pictures, there are compara 
objects offensive to our taste, unde 
and common sense. My eye was mo 
by the stiff bronze figure of St. Pet 
bolt upright, key in hand and foot e: 
receive the pious homage of the peo 
miserable production has long been tl 
lar object-of popular worship—the 
of millions of the devout has repeat 
away the solid metal, and the holy 
been at least thrice re-toed. The b 
joke to a heretic is, that it is not St 
all, but an old and very ugly stati 
enhaloed, and simply grasping a ke 
of a bolt. 

One of our party had the atrocity | 
that this transformation and tran: 
after all, but properly typical of t 
conversion from Jew Peter to Christi 

The works of Bernini and his discir 
ed as they nearly all are by the wil 
gance and bois strength with | 
master seemed boil over—bus 
saints, who look as though they had j 
ed from riding on a whirlwind and d 
storm—angels in such a state of d 
discomposure, with their drapery i: 
crazy flutter of breezy folds, and | 
wing-feathers so on end, you could « 
lieve them just escaped from some ce 
sane asylum—these are simply detest 

There are here a few monumental 

Thorwaldsen and Canova, which 
make you forget these sculptured abo. 
Many figures, originally fine, are utter 
by an atrocious addition of drapery, 
of sheets of tin, painted in vile im 
marble. The modesty of Holy Moth« 
has evidently had an alarming ou! 
late years, in the dircetion of art. 
gleam of a saintly leg or an angelic 
now permitted to shock the pure ey 
devout; but figures poetic and alle 
muses, seraphs, and the larger-sized 
are henceforth to be muffled up an 
about in this ungraceful and uncor 
manner. “ Hont soit qui mal y pens 
saintly nuns and holy fathers! 

It is really a great and memorable 
stand under the grand dome and loo! 
to the far-shining of the pictured g! 
mystery of the Godhead. The splendor 
wondrous frescoes, mosaics, and all ti 
rate beauty of the surroundirig or 
seem to strike down upon you, and dz 
like the sun at noonday. 

Just as we were leaving, after that | 
the sound of an organ came from o1 
chapels nearest the altar, and rolled « 
magnificent nave, rounded solemn at 
The melodious flood seemed to swell : 
sensibly, almost visibly—seemed to 1 
our feet and bear us forth. 

Since seeing St. Peter’s, all other 
seem to have sunken away out of sight 
go to any other, except to hear finer 
some particular work of art, or witn 
imposing ceremony. Yesterday we 
Pope perform high mass at the Sistin 
in the Vatican. Here the music w: 
and the ceremonies very magnificent 
pressive, even to a heretic. Into tha 
of the chapel where we sat, no spect 
admitted, unless dressed entirely in bl 
ladies must wear black veils thrown ¢ 
heads, without bonnets; and for gent 
dress coat is as indispensable as at t 
A gilded open-work screen separates 
from that in which are the altar a 
throne. When we entered, the Pope 
ed on the latter, under a canopy of pi 
te Se Bm ee sscordstal rc 

ring mitre on his head, a 
red-robed Cardinals about him. T a 
silver and gold at the illuminated alt 
ing through wreathing clouds of inc 
gorgeously-frescoed roof and walls, v 
gigantic genius of Michael Angelo sta 
supernal and awful in majesty and po 
magnificent costume of the Cardinals 
and other high church-dignitaries—th 
antique costume of the Swiss Gu: 

ra 7 their helmets and halberds- 
itu & scene i j 
eplendid. peculiarly and incoi 
In Rome, the “sacred elements” are 
om church to church, and chapel t 
every forty-eight hours. This was the 
of their being removed from the Sisti: 
— chapel, which is also in the \ 
a he Pope did not officiate constant 
tar, but sat most of the time on hi 
and whenever he rose to take part p 
in the Ceremonies, whenever his soft-to 
an heard in prayer, or his paternal ] 
nded in benediction, all the faithfal 
on their knees, the Swiss Guard goi 
with a resounding clang of arms. 
aoe length, the procession formed. 
anes ot white silk and silver, ver 
eld iF aa >. Aes bese a 
i he head of his Holiness, a 
po Aare: bishops, and guards, before, 
‘ qitina him, he walked from the 
‘ t door of the chapel, where 
one of white silk and silver recei 
Pm aaa borne over him the remaind 
vie, the Paulinechapel. I had a v 
dows of the Sovereign Pontiff, as hi 
mes pe praying audibly and ap 
and Y, and also as he returned, in | 
- a ® much less solemn pace. I 
pe pa! Countenance extremely; it may 
an in strength, but it is beautiful in sl 
oe and remarkably tle and 
Pression. It is truly a benevolent { 


stran i : 
of Bie a ie the of our friend, Josep] 





